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Two Sides to the Railroad Question. 


HE COUNTRY has been hearing much during the 
past year and more on the subject of railway-rate 
legislation, the arguments heard being chiefly those in 
favor of an extension of government control and a 
radical curtailment of the present powers and privi- 
leges enjoyed by railroad corporations in the conduct 
of their business. This has been the popular side and 
the one to which the public press in general and the 
leaders of public opinion, as a rule, have given their 
advocacy. This anti-railroad agitation, if such it may 
be called, has grown partly out of the general feeling 
of hostility to monopolistic combination, but more 
largely out of the conviction that the railroads have 
defied and ignored existing laws designed to restrict 
their powers, and have discriminated unfairly and un- 
justly between their patrons, enriching one class at 
the expense of another. These feelings and convic- 
tions found expression a year ago in the Esch-Town- 
send bill for the regulation of railroad rates, which 
passed the House but failed in the Senate, and now 
again in the Hepburn bill, which is pending in the 
Senate. 

Whether the Hepburn bill is as just and wise a 
measure as its advocates claim it to be, we will not 
now attempt to decide. That it contains drastic pro- 
visions and some that are radical and revolutionary in 
their nature and effect we think will not be questioned. 
An enormous pressure is being brought to bear in 
favor of the bill, and public sentiment is almost unani- 
mous in its support. Nevertheless, there is room on 
this issue for an honest difference of opinion; the 
argument is not all on one side, nor all considerations 
of right and justice, as many seem to imagine. 
Neither does it follow that all who set themselves in 
opposition to the Hepburn bill do so because of some 
real or imagined connection with railroad interests, 
and thus from selfish and mercenary motives. 

Apropos of this, we have the very able speech 
against the pending bill delivered in the Senate recently 
by Senator Foraker, of Ohio. This speech is noteworthy 
because it is by far the ablest and most forcible pres- 
entation of the unfamiliar side of the case that has 
yet been made. It deserves to be carefully read by 
all who would arrive at an intelligent conclusion on the 
points at issue. Senator Foraker’s objections to the 
Hepburn bill relate chiefly to the provisions which the 
bill makes for dispensing with jury trials in an important 
class of actions, for the imposition of ‘‘extreme, un- 
reasonable, and burdensome penalties ’’ on violators 
of the law, and the arbitrary power which it confers 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
naming of new rates and in compelling disagreeing 
railroads ‘‘that have nothing in common except a 
physical connection to operate jointly as through routes 
on such rates and terms as it may impose.’’ In con- 
travention of these provisions Senator Foraker sum- 
mons to {his support a wealth of legal decisions and 
opinions as well as a formidable array of arguments 
based on a wide and thorough study of railway history 
and present needs and conditions. That much of his 
reasoning is sound and all of it infused with a sincere 
and earnest spirit it is impossible to deny. 

The Ohio Senator dwells at length and with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the question whether it is wise, 
safe, and in conformity with the spirit of our institu- 
tions to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission legislative, judicial, and executive powers. He 
contends that it is not, and that a law containing such 
provisions would ke clearly unconstitutional. The pro- 
posal to exclude from review, supervision, and control 
by the courts the decisions of the commission is op- 
posed with vigor. ‘‘Thoughtful men,’’ it is said, 
*“may well take fright when they recall that these 
powers are to be given to a commission to be thus ex- 
ercised without supervision or control, which, accord- 
ing to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has erroneously decided almost every 
important case on which it has passed judgment dur- 
ing the whole period of the nineteen years of its exist- 
ence.’’ To the long list of such reversals the Senator 
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adds that just recorded in the case of the California 
fruit-growers. If the Supreme Court had not re- 
versed the decision of the interstate commission in 
this case it would have encouraged, it is said, the 
most serious complaint that has ever been made 
against the railroads. In the conclusion of his speech 
Senator Foraker is careful to point out that his course 
in opposition to the Hepburn bill is not that of a mere 
obstructionist. He trankly recognizes the fact that 
many evils exist in railway administration calling for 
action. But it is his belief that the Elkins law may 
be so broadened and strengthened by a few amend- 
ments us to accomplish everything desired. It is his 
contention that under the Elkins law as it now stands 
all kinds of rebates and discriminations as to both 
persons and places might be broken up and prohibited 
as nearly as-any kind of offense against the law can 
be suppressed. But if it were otherwise the Hepburn 
bill, if enacted, would not, in his opinion, help matters, 
but only make them worse. Such, in brief, are some 
of the points urged by Senator Foraker against the 
plan now before Congress for the regulation of rail- 
way rates. The reasoning employed may not be con- 
vincing to every one, but it is worthy of most serious 
consideration. 
* 7 


A Southern Man for President. 


X-CANDIDATE ALTON B. PARKER’S advice to 
the South to assert a leadership in framing the 
platform and putting up the ticket of the Democratic 
party in 1908 is calculated to bring the names of some 
Southern statesmen into national prominence. Other 
Democrats, South and North, have urged Southern 
dominance in Democratic conventions. The idea is 
attracting attention all over the country. The South 
furnished Parker all the electoral votes he received in 
1904. Except an insignificant fraction, all of Bryan’s 
electora] votes in 1896 and 1900 were furnished by 
the South. That region has been the main support of 
the Democratic party ever since the Civil War. Not 
once since that war has a Southern man been allowed 
to figure on a Democratic national ticket in the first 
or the second place, except that in 1904 Henry G. 
Davis, of West Virginia, was nominated for Vice- 
President. West Virginia, however, is not a dis- 
tinctively Southern State, nor is Missouri, which fur- 
nished the vice-presidential nominees in 1868 and 1872. 
It is time for the South to demand equality of oppor- 
tunity in Democratic national campaigns. 

Many men of presidential stature are in the Demo- 
cratic party in the South. Senators Bailey, of Texas, 
Bacon, of Georgia, and Daniel, of Virginia, and Repre- 
sentatives Williams, of Mississippi, Griggs, of Georgia 
(chairman of the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee of 1906), and Gaines, of Tennessee, are 
among them. Any one of these men would have made 
as strong a canvass as Bryan did in 1900 or as Parker 
in 1904. The country is opposed to sectionalism in 
politics, such as the Northern Democracy has been en- 
forcing in its party for forty years. The South, which 
has been furnishing practically all of the Democracy’s 
electoral votes, should be allowed an equal chance with 
the North in framing that party’s platforms and in 
contributing that party’s candidates. . 

If the Democratic party does not wake up, the Re- 
publicans will name a first-class man from the South 
on their presidential ticket. 


Abuses in Public Printing. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has never done a wiser 
thing nor one more in line with true economy 
than in establishing a new system for the editing and 
printing of Federal publications. Of the many need- 
less, absurd, and extravagant things which have been 
done in the name of the government printing office 
the general public has no adequate knowledge or con- 
ception, for the great mass of the stuff thus printed 
never drifts into public view. Some of it comes into 
editorial offices, some goes to public libraries, some 
is franked out to a few favored individuals, but the 
mass of it, to whomever or wherever sent, ends up 
speedily in the waste-basket and the junk-pile with- 
out being read at all. Nevertheless, it has been the 
custom for many years to include in this superfluous 
and voluminous heap of printed material many costly 
plates, many statistical tables prepared at a great ex- 
pense, and many other features which in proper form 
and place might serve a useful purpose, but which in 
a government report have served no purpose what- 
ever. Being mindful of these abuses, President Roose- 
velt some time ago appointed the Keep commission to 
investigate the subject of public printing, and on the 
findings of that body he has taken prompt and effect- 
ive action. He has appointed a committee, of which 
the librarian of Congress is chairman, whose duty it 
will be to promote economy, utility, and, so far as 


practicable, uniformity in all government publications. - 


Henceforth unnecessary illustrations are to be ex- 
cluded from such publications, and also unnecessary 
tables ; statistical matter is to be published in condens- 
ed and intelligible form, and duplicated and wholly ex- 
traneous matter is not to be printed at all. Under 
this system the government will save some hundreds 
of thousands a year in printing bills, to say nothing of 
the decrease in the free mailing-list for which the 
government must pay. And editors and other people 
will be saved the trouble of putting so much stuff into 
their waste-baskets. If Governor Higgins would ap- 
point a similar commission some of the gross extrava- 
gances of our State printing bills might be curtailed. 
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The Plain Truth. 


BETWEEN THE campaign of reckless and wholesale 

defamation of public men and governmental bodies 
indulged in by some magazines and many newspapers, 
and the rule of bosses and grafters, there is little or 
nothing to choose so far as the effect upon public 
morals and the chances of better government is con- 
cerned. In fact, we are inclined to believe that Post- 
master-General Cortelyou was wholly right when he 
declared, in the course of a recent speech, that ‘* hate- 
ful as the domination of the boss has become, there is 
a tyranny that is worse than that of any boss—the 
tyranny of an irresponsible clamor to which weak men 
bow and public officials at times yield their conscience 
and their judgment. Nothing strikes a deadlier blow 
at liberty than the insidious appeals made in her name 
at times of public excitement.’’ It seems to be an 
American tendency to swing the pendulum too far 
both ways and make even a reform movement odious 
by insensate and hysterical cries and conduct. The 
pathway to a genuine and lasting betterment of morals 
and government lies in temperate, just, and moderate 
dealing. 

. 

T° THE FACT that all the fools are not dead yet, 

especially the rich fools, the newspapers of the 
day furnish abundant evidence. It was one of this 
class living in Philadelphia who spent $20,000 the other 
evening on the ‘‘ coming out ’’ of his eldest daughter— 
a sum of money, expended in mere vain display, larger 
than the total income for a year of a score of many 
hard-working and worthy men. More of a fool, by 
several degrees, was the wealthy woman in a New 
Hampshire town, who had a pet dog buried the other 
day in a costly casket trimmed with white satin and 
adorned with cut flowers. Upon such pabulum as 
this does anarchism feed and grow. The worst and 
most dangerous elements of society to-day are not to 
be found in the slums nor in the haunts of vice, but in 
the mansions of men and women who make no better 
use of the opportunities which large wealth has afford- 
ed them than to feed their own follies and vanities. 
Can any one read such a book as the recent “‘ Bitter 
Cry of the Children’’ and not feel that something is 
radically wrong in an industrial system which permits 
the few to amass millions while the thousands are put 
to it for the bare necessities of iife ? 

E CAN conceive of no sound and reasonable ob- 

jection to the bill before the postal committee 
of the House of Representatives providing for the con- 
solidation of third- and fourth-class mail matter under 
the general head of merchandise, with a common rate 
of one cent per two ounces, or eight cents a pound, 
and with packages limited to four pounds. As the 
law now stands, books and printed matter make up the 
third class at the rate of eight cents a pound, while 
other merchandise is fourth class at double that rate, 
or sixteen cents a pound. The change proposed is 
merely one to lower the merchandise rate and abolish 
the fanciful and uncertain line which now divides the 
third and fourth classes. It is utterly impossible to 
explain why, for instance, visiting-cards, printed, 
should go through the mails at the rate of eight cents 
a pound, while visiting-cards, blank, should be double 
that rate. Equally illogical and absurd is the distinc- 
tion under which certain cereal and vegetable prod- 
ucts, when sent for food, should be made to pay 
double the rate exacted when sent for planting. The 
bill before the House provides for uniformity in rates 
and an understandable schedule all around. Postmas- 
ter-General Cortelyou favors the change, and several 
State Legislatures have adopted resolutions in ap- 
proval. It is not a very radical reform. 
_ 


|? HAS SEEMED to be a fact of sufficient note and 
importance to be telegraphed all over the United 
States that ‘‘the rich men of New York are not 
dodging their taxes this year.’’ As an evidence of 
that awakened conscience brought about by the insur- 
ance investigation and other recent upheavals of the 
kind, this is surely very gratifying, and we can only 
hope that the awakening has come to stay. Few 
things, we are certain, have made more strongly for 
social discontent and rebellious feeling on the part of 
the masses of the American people than the ease and 
celerity with which many of our men of wealth have 
been able to shift the burden of taxation from their 
own shoulders to those of their poor and less fortunate 
fellow-citizens. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the average millionaire, living in the lap of lux- 
ury and enjoying to the highest every privilege which 
a free country vouchsafes to its citizens, manages, as 
a rule, to pay far less, in proportion, of the expenses 
of government than the farmer or the workingman, who 
has all his earthly possessions in a form where they can 
be easily seen and sized up by the assessors. Such 
are the absurdities, complexities, and inconsistencies 
of our taxation system in general that it is not at all 
difficult to dodge taxes, provided you have your wealth 
invested with that end in view and a sufficiently 
greedy and despicable soul to enable you to do it. 


* ae 
The Rape of Niagara Falls. 


APPLICATIONS for copies of the recent issue of 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY containing Gilson Willets’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The Rape of Niagara Falls’? were so great 
in number that all available copies, for the time being, 
were exhausted. The delay is deeply regretted, but 
all requests for copies will be complied with at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


APTAIN TYREE RIVERS, who was wounded dur- 
ing the recent encounter between the American 
forces on the island of 
Sulu, in the Philippines, 
and a band of hostile 
Moros, is one of the 
most gallant and popular 
officers inthearmy. He 
comes of a long line of 
Southern ancestors, who 
were distinguished in 
the Confederate and 
Revolutionary wars. He 
was born in Mississippi, 
but was appointed to 
West Point from Ten- 
nessee. He and his 
wife, who was Miss 
Fenlon, of Kansas City, 
are well-known leaders 
not only in Washington society, but in army society 
circles throughout the country. Captain Rivers is a 
veteran of more than one war, having “‘ chased ’’ In- 
dians on the plains, and later serving with distinction 
in the Cuban campaign, being wounded at the battle 
of San Juan. It is doubtful if he ever won a harder- 
fought victory than the capture of Mount Dajo, which 
is a lava cone 2,100 feet high, with a crater at its 
summit. The fighting was exceedingly difficult, owing 
to the extreme steepness of the mount. The last 400 
feet was at an angle of sixty degrees, and there were 
fifty perpendicular ridges covered with a growth of 
timber and strongly fortified and defended by an in- 
visible force of Moros. The battle exterminated a 
band of notorious outlaws, who had been raiding 
friendly Moros and defying American authority. 
MONG ALL the faithful and devoted servitors of 
the United States government in the lighthouse 
department, one of the very oldest in duration of 
service, until her recent resignation, was Mrs. Julia 
T. Williams, of Santa Barbara, Cal. Her husband 
became keeper of the Santa Barbara lighthouse in 
1845, and when he died, in 1867, Mrs. Williams took 
up his work and continued it until recently, when 
forced to resign her post on account of the infirmities 
of age. ‘‘ Every night for thirty-eight years,’’ so 
runs the official record, ‘‘ Mrs. Williams climbed to 
the light at midnight and changed the lamps, and 
never was she absent from her post except to attend 
church on the sabbath.’’ Thus does a single sentence 
cover a life of simple, quiet, unremitting devotion to 
the public service in a station which, while involving 
many privations, and at times not a little peril, 
brought little reward of a purely material kind. Re- 
ferring to Mrs. Williams and others of her class in 
the same service incapacitated by age and infirmities 
for further duty, the Los Angeles Evening News 
raises the question why the Federal government should 
not make provision to pension these worthy and faith- 
ful public servants. Surely such a pension arrange- 
ment would throw no great additional burden upon the 
public treasury, and who is there to begrudge sucha 
recognition of a country’s gratitude to men and women 
who do so much for others and receive so little. 





CAPTAIN TYREE RIVERS, 


Brave American officer wounded in 
e recent battle witli the Moros. 
Stevenson. 


HE HIGHEST post of honor that the President of 
the United States can tender to a citizen in New 
York State is under- 
stood to be the col- 
lectorship of the port 
of New York. It has 
been filled by many emi- 
nent men of both polit- 
ical parties. It is a 
place requiring great 
ability, a thorough busi- 
ness training, and rare 
diplomatic talent. The 
recent re-appointment 
by President Roosevelt 
of the Hon. N. N. 
Stranahan, of Oswego, 
to the collectorship of 
New York was antici- 
pated in view of the 
splendid record the incumbent had made during his 
first term. Mr. Stranahan is one of the ablest and 
most popular of the Republican leaders of New York 
State. During his extended career as a member of 
the State senate he had a large part in framing 
the best constructive and reformatory legislation of 
his party, and he bore the highest character for in- 
tegrity, industry, and square dealing. The commer- 
cial interests of the great port of New York could not 
be intrusted to abler hands. 
HE IMPRESSION is abroad that Indiana grews 
only poets and presidential candidates, but that 
is a mistake. The Hoosier State raises a very large 
crop of brains. Both the Senators and all the Con- 
gressmen from Indiana now at Washington are col- 
lege-bred men, outranking Massachusetts, which has 
hitherto led the line in the number of collegians. The 
Representatives of the Evansville, Muncie and Mount 
Vernon districts, were educated at Indiana University. 
The Representative of the South Bend district was 
educated at Ann Arbor, the Representative of the 
Rushville district at De Pauw University, and the Rep- 
resentatives of the other Indiana districts in various 
other institutions of learning. 


THE HON. N. N. STRANAHAN, 


Who has just been re-appointed 
collector of the great port 
of New York. 


A SENSATION WAS created in diplomatic circles 

recently by the sudden announcement that Bel- 
lamy Storer had been 
superseded as minister 
to Austria-Hungary by 
President Roosevelt, by 
the appointment of 
Charles S. Francis, of 
Troy, N. Y. Various 
explanations of Mr. 
Storer’s_ retirement 
were given. It was 
stated that he had neg- 
lected his duties recent- 
ly, and had failed to an- 
swer official letters for- 
warded from Washing- 
ton. But it is believed 
that the real reason for 
his retirement was the 
misdirected zeal of Mrs. 
Storer in her effort to 
secure a cardinal’s hat 
from Rome for Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of Min- 
nesota. Mrs. Storer 
was a Cincinnati woman, 
and a member of the 
Longworth family, with 
whom the President’s 
daughter is connected 

















by marriage. She 
founded the famous 
areas a0 See Rookwood Pottery, and 

; ipbeisinticee became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Her husband, who had also 
been a politician of note in Ohio, followed her exam- 
ple and, displaying the characteristic zeal of converts 
to any cause, sought close affiliations with Rome and 
its representatives. It is no secret that there has 
been something of a strife among the leading Roman 
Catholic clergymen of America for the honors of the 
cardinalate. Mr. and Mrs. Storer took the side of 
Archbishop Ireland, and, it is said, undertook to inter- 
est President Roosevelt, as a friend of the archbishop, 
in the effort they were making. He declined to be 
drawn into the controversy, and decided it would be 
better for all concerned to have a representative at the 
court of Austria who would pay more attention to dip- 
lomatic duties and less to church politics. 

- 


BELLAMY STORER, 
The Ohio politician who has just been 
superseded as minister to 


OTWITHSTANDING old-fashioned Americans are 
inclined to frown at the idea of a girl or woman 




















MISS MAY SUTTON, 


The world’s woman tennis champion, a leading figure at a recent 
tournament in California.—Fitch Studio. 


competing with her sisters and with men for ath- 
letic prizes and a certain sort of fame, it is a fact 
that there are thousands of the ‘‘ gentler sex ”’ 
who nowadays spend much time in athletic com- 
petition. This feminine fad is typically American 
and characteristic of our age. Its best feature is 
that it adds to health and vitality, and this considera- 
tion may overbalance the objections advanced by the 
conservatives. At any rate, tennis is an ideal woman’s 
game, and nowhere is it exalted more than in southern 
California resorts. There woman is in the great ma- 
jority, and in the absence of man tennis becomes a 
passion. There was developed the world’s woman 
champion, Miss May Sutton, who beat all comers last 
year in England for the coveted title. She has been 
champion among American women for years, and in- 
tends to defend her title wherever the tournaments 
are held. The accompanying characteristic pose shows 
Miss Sutton in a court at Hotel del Coronado, San 
Diego, Cal., where she won the singles in the winter 
tournament. Few men are expert enough to defeat 
this young woman, 


N OFFICIAL career most unusual—perhaps un- 
precedented—in some of its aspects of honor is 
that of the Hon. Charles 
S. Francis, of Troy, 
N. Y., who was ap- 
pointed by President 
McKinley as minister to 
Greece, a post which 
his father, the late Hon. 
John M. Francis, had 
previously filled, and 
who has just been se- 
lected by President 
Roosevelt as ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary, 
a place also formerly 
held by his father. It 





HON. CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, 


: lle The journalist, lately appointed 
is extremely fortunate ambassador to Austria- 
that at this time, when Hungary.—Xockwood. 


political conditions in 
the Austrian empire are unsettled and threatening, 
and the gravest complications affecting all Europe are 
possible, the representative of the United States at 
Vienna is to be a strong, clear-headed, and able man 
like Mr. Francis, with already a considerable experi- 
ence in diplomacy. Mr. Francis’s record in the dip- 
lomatic service was so excellent as to augur for him 
a career at Vienna that will prove creditable to his 
country as well as to himself. The new ambassador 
has a national reputation as the editor and owner of 
the influential Troy Times, which his father founded, 
and which has greatly prospered under the son’s ad- 
ministration. He is a graduate and trustee of Cornell 
University, a regent of the University of New York, 
and a member of the Sons of the Revolution and of 
the Society of the War of 1812. 
ANY DOUBT that may have existed as to the seri- 

ous intention of the well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent, Walter Wellman, to make a dash for the 
north pole in a dirigible balloon should have been dis- 
pelled by his speech at a recent smoker of the Motor 
Club, of New York, where he was a guest of honor. 
Mr. Wellman announced that he had contracted in 
Paris for a 100-foot air-ship, and that he proposed, with 
four companions, to sail in it from Spitzbergen to the 
pole, a distance of 1,200 miles. The aérial vessel, he 
said, would be supplied with sufficient motive power 
to take him to his polar destination and part way back, 
through the air, but for the remaining distance he 
would depend on motor sledges, which he expected to 
have with him, or on dog sledges, traveling on the ice 
and snow. Though the explorer’s calculation appears 
correct, and‘though he has had much experience in 
the arctic regions, his enterprise will be daring in the 
extreme. Everybody, and particularly every one con- 
nected with the press, will watch this hazardous un- 
dertaking with intense interest, and will wish Mr. 
Wellman all success. The adventurous newspaper 
man has won undying fame in other fields of explora- 
tion, and why not in thisone? Quite a number of the 
explorers will be faring towards the pole this year, 
but if Mr. Wellman has no bad luck he should be able 
to outdo all rivals. While not an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Wellman is confident that he will succeed. 

O LIVING American clergyman is more widely 

known and more highly honored than Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, pastor 
of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Colum- 
bus, O., and it was en- 
tirely fitting that the 
recent seventieth birth- 
day of this distinguished 
leader should not be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed 
by his fellow-citizens in 
Ohio and _ elsewhere. 
The anniversary was 
made the occasion of a 
special service in Dr. 
Gladden’s church, at 
which he gave some rec- 
ollections of his long 
career, reaching back 
through the days of the Civil War. A banquet was 
also given in Dr. Gladden’s honor by his fellow-clergy- 
men of all denominations, and at still another meeting, 
at which Judge William T. Spear, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, presided, a congratulatory address was presented 
to him in behalf of the church to which he has minis- 
tered for the past quarter of a century. The Colum- 
bus city council, of which Dr. Gladden was formerly 
a member, passed congratulatory resolutions, and 
telegrams and letters of a like import came to him 
from all parts of the country. Dr. Gladden’s field of 
activity has been wide and varied, but he is best 
known as a writer and speaker on social reform. He 
has been closely identified also with the movement for 
church federation, and his book, ‘‘ The Christian League 
of Connecticut,’’ did much toward focusing public 
thought on this subject. Dr. Gladden has also taken 
a deep interest in the work of the National Municipal 
League, and has done much toward forwarding its ob- 
jects. He is the author of some thirty books on reli- 
gious, social, and economic problems, some of which 
have attained a large circulation. Last year Dr. Glad- 
den was elected moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, the highest and most influ- 
ential] office in the gift of his denomination, 





WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 


The writer and orator, whose 
seventieth birthday was re- 
cently celebrated.— Baker. 
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Inside Glimpse of the Circus on Opening Day 


6s6’-T HANK GOODNESS, we’re off for the summer !”’ 

fervently exclaimed Spader Johnson, the com- 
ical musical clown. ‘*‘ Whoop-ee !’’ yelled a chorus of 
funny men, and a dozen danced or turned flip-flaps on 
the hard board floor ‘‘ behind the scenes ”’ in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. ‘‘ Easy money for me, 
now,’’ ejaculated Bob Bixby, the chief of properties, 
as the smile expanded over his youngish-looking 
face. ‘‘It’s my last opening with the ‘greatest’ and 
the best,’’ said Tody Hamilton, the dean of press 
agents, who is dropping out for a year’s rest. 

The time is 2 Pp. M., on March 15th. The ring-mas- 
ter’s whistle has an electrifying effect on the baton of 
Carl Claire, the leader of the band, and a burst of 
brass seeks out each nook of the mammoth audi- 
torium. Tiers upon tiers of seats are filled by ex- 
pectant and happy faces. The huge swinging doors 
on the Fourth Avenue end of the Garden suddenly 
open, and a band of Russian soldiers enters and pro- 
ceeds to camp. A Japanese spy is discovered, and a 
shot brings a company of the Mikado’s gallant sol- 
diers. A battle is about to begin when a flag of truce 
quivers with the rapid advance of a Japanese officer. 
He announces that an armistice has been agreed upon. 
The huge doors swing again to let these actors out and 
the ‘‘ peace pageant ’’ in. Bolossy Kiralfy, the di- 
rector, unrecognizable in an Indian costume, enters 
with a host of girls and men, beautifully costumed, 
gayly caparisoned horses, stately elephants, velvet- 
garbed, and bored camels, with languid pace—all 
issuing from the mystic chasm to the sawdust arena in 
a steady stream, till the mass of moving color is mixed 
in a chaotic, conglomerate picture. The circus has 
started for a seven-months’ tour. 

“It looks mighty easy, doesn’t it ?’’ softly re- 
marked James A. Bailey, the head and front of the 
Barnum & Bailey aggregation of wonders. He was 
as pleased as the happiest child viewing its first circus. 
“*T guess we are all glad to-day; IknowIam. You 
see, the hard part of this business is in planning and 
the ceaseless labor in perfecting those plans for a real 
opening like this. Our busiest time is the winter in 
our general offices in New York. When we get on 
the road everything is comparatively easy.’’ 

The real opening day of the circus is the night be- 
fore—to use a Hibernianism—when the last rehearsal 
is given in full panoply and with full lighting effects. 
Of course the acrobats, riders, and trainers have been 
busy all winter. The attractions and performing peo- 
ple have been engaged months before by the agents 
abroad, or the sharp-eyed managers at home. Re- 
hearsals without number have been conducted all over 
the city and in Bridgeport, the winter home of the 
circus. Each rope has been tested, each wire sub- 
mitted to strain, each man or woman performer noti- 
fied of the exact minute of appearance, each laborer 
told off to a particular rope for each act and a partic- 
ular piece of apparatus. 

The opening day has hardly dawned before a small 
army of workers are full of life. The insistent ani- 
mals make themselves heard. The nocturnal beasts 
have restlessly exercised, and breakfast-time finds 
them the anxious possessors of healthy appetites. 
The wagon-loads of meat, vegetables, hay, grain, etc., 
must be at the doors on time, or the boss of the 
menagerie, George Conklin, will say things, and per- 
haps change his butcher and green- grocer. 

Around eight o’clock the financial department gets 
busy. The press representatives come in a bit later, 
and the ‘“‘ front of the house ’’ begins to look alive. 
Back with Bob Bixby, the boss of the performing 
end, there has been a lot of work done by this time. 
The guy-ropes and wires have been tested, the 
**props ’’ and costumes made ready. Mrs. White, in 
the wardrobe room, ::as her assistants busily sewing. 
Everything is in place. Out in the arena there are 
rehearsals, or practice work of various performers. 

It is ten-thirty o’clock, and here comes ‘‘a regi- 
ment of photographers,’’ as Mr. Bailey calls them. 
By arrangement through .the press agents, Tody 
Hamilton, Will Coxey, or Dan Fishell, the men from 
the papers are to make time exposures of various 
scenes. Of course the greatest thing in demand is 
chic little Octavia La Tour, who is this year’s star of 
the show. She it is who makes the dash in the auto 
down the steep incline, hits the huge spring at the 
dip, which whirls the rear of the auto faster through 
mid-air than the front, thus completing a somersault, 
and then lands right side up and undamaged on the huge 
receiving-pad scventy-five feet away. As it is impos- 
sible to catch her in her feat by snap-shot, owing to 
the lack of light, the photographers take the smiling 
bit of French femininity at various points as she poses. 

It was a curious sight, that hour before noon in the 
arena. Mr. Bailey was there, smiling and interested. 
The little French woman, attended by the inventor of 
the apparatus, and her numerous French friends were 
jabbering, the stage-manager and half a dozen other 
department heads were offering suggestions over ‘‘ The 
Limit ’’ poses until nothing was coming of it. ‘‘ Hold 
on!’’ came in decisive tones from the white-bearded 
man, who had been smoking as he viewed the scene 
from the background. ‘‘ Photographers, what do you 
want ?’’ imperatively asked Mr. Bailey. ‘‘ We want 
her to pose just like she was doin’ her act,’’ put in a 
camera man. ‘ All right,’’ replied the man of action ; 

haul her ten feet up the incline.’’ And the rope- 
men tailed on to the line and held the auto. 
These poses out of the way, the lynx-eyed men 


By L. O. Thayer 


with cameras pounced upon Rosa Wedsted, the Finnish 
giantess, whom they caught while she was striding 
around with a friend and a child. The tall woman 
stolidly obeyed the injunction to look pleasant. Over 
in a corner Bolossy Kiraify was stamping his foot to 
accelerate the time of a flock of trumpeters in their 
street clothes. Dan Ryan, the German clown with an 
Irish name, was out exercising his geese steeds, and 
he happened to get in focus. 

While we have been watzhing how the press stories 
are made, the treasurer, Charlies R. Hutchinson, has 
had his ticket-sellers busy in the be:.-oice since nine 
o’clock. They will get busier and busier until two 
o’clock. The ticket-sellers are the swiftest things in 
money changing. A mistake is rare. It is remark- 
able how rapidly the line in front of the ticket windows 
melts away. The doormen and fourteen book-keepers 
are under the charge of the treasurer, who also pays 
all bills O. K.’ed by the responsible heads of the de- 
partments. There are six auditors, who go over the 
summary of each performance, and each night the 
balance-sheet shows the profit for the day and the 
tour. 

There are sixty ushers, and the seating arrange- 
ments are well-nigh perfect. To show how important 
this department is considered it might be stated that 
the chief usher, Charles Bernard, gets $3,000 a year. 

But the chains on the entrances have been slipped 
by the doormen, and the eager crowd is pushing in. 
The doormen have their hands full, as well as their 
eyes, for they must not skip a ticket, nor let the un- 
ticketed in. The crowd makes a break for the freak- 

room, where a trio already is pounding out ‘* music.’’ 
The gaping crowd slowly makes the round of the 
freak-house as each “‘artist’’ does his turn. Here, 
next to the Gitana troupe, the members of which sing, 
play and dance, are the Lilliputians and the modern 
Gulliver, George Auger, the eight-foot Welsh giant, 
who wants to write a play and appear as “‘ Gulliver 
in the Land of Lilliput.’’ The giantess, the snake- 
charmer, Marie the 400-pound woman, the tattooed 
man, the three-legged boy, and the others are on good 
terms and live together like a happy family, on the 
road, in their special cars. ‘There is, however, a jeal- 
ous feud on between the lion-faced boy and Krao, the 
missing link. On the road the freaks have their own 
cooks and table, and do not mix with the performers. 

But it is behind the scenes that the favored ob- 
server finds the things of chief interest. Here comes 
a squad of men ready for the opening parade. Bevies 
of girls come tumbling down the stairs in orderly con- 
fusion. Some are mounting elephants, some the 
camels, others quickly swing into easy seats on horses, 
and still others get ready for poses on the gorgeous 
floats. One is struck with the richness of the fresh 
costumes. Close inspection discloses the fact that 
velvets, costly silks, rich brocades, and real tinsel have 
been lavished to make the spectacle. The elephants’ 
robes each cost a large sum, and all are said to be 
worth $12,000. 

On the northeast corner of the Garden the horses 
are coming up the incline from their stalls in the 
basement. Each animal and person has his particu- 
lar place in the parade, and it is marvelous now the 
300 persons and 150 animals fit into their niches with- 
out friction. ~On the south corner the twenty-five 
camels have slowly lumbered up from below, and then 
the commands of the eiephant men are heard. Old 
Babe, the six-ton leader, comes slowly up the incline, 
feeling her way along with timid steps, and encour- 
aged by George Bates, the chief. Her twenty- 
five comrades follow the leader unhesitatingly, and all 
are ranged in military precision, facing the closed 
door into the arena. The elephant men then give an 
exhibition of quick harnessing. The mahouts mount 
to their seats by means of ladders, and every one 
waits the whistle for the procession to enter. 

As soon as all this jumble is out of the way a squad 
of clowns appear. Each year the ingenuity of these 
serious fellows is taxed to invent new grotesque cos- 
tumes and make-ups. Then come bounding along a 
half-dozen jumpers. The air is chilly, and they dance 
and indulge in short sprints to limber up and to keep 
warm. The band up above has its work cut out during 
the peace pageant, playing Japanese and Russian 
airs, then switching to the beloved tunes of our own 
country as the action proceeds. As ‘‘The Star- 
spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,’’ and ‘‘ America ’”’ follow, 
the scene-shifters and performers awaiting their turns 
in back sing and beat time with their feet. The doors 
soon open and in piles the variegated regiment required 
in the peace pageant. Here is the only confusion that 
seems to be really unavoidable; the quick stowing 
away of 150 animals is a serious problem. The 300 
humans take care of themselves, for they rush up stairs 
to re-dress. The elephants are kept in the arena side 
by side while the jumpers do all sorts of ‘‘stunts.’’ 
The three rings also are occupied by bareback riders 
long enough to enable the unraveling of the puzzle 
behind the scenes. 

While one hundred handy men are laboring »ut of 
sight of the audience, the five children’s displays are 
being gotten together, waiting for the bell. The 
trained horses, the intelligent seals, the comical ca- 
nines, yes, and a troupe of trained goats, will soon 
make children of every one in the amphitheatre. The 
remarkable troupe directed by Henry Mooney, the 
elephant trainer, in which the huge pachyderms cut 
capers with tiny ponies and delighted dogs, is being 


held in leash at the door. All the ‘‘ props’’ used in 
the opening parade are now stowed away. Girls all 
ready for coming acts, wearing bath-robes to keep 
warm, are constantly dropping in and forming groups 
of chatterers, or peeping through knot-holes at the 
performance inside. Men athletes, aérial gymnasts, 
and bareback riders are constantly on the move 
in order to keep limber. hey wear wooden clogs to 
keep their frail shoes from injury. A bunch of Japs 
come along, a ring is speedily formed, and a burly 
scene-shifter is performing agonizing contortions with 
a ninety-pound Jap a-hold of his wrist. The clowns 
are busy arranging their mirth-provoking dummies, or 
are changing their grotesque suits for their next ap- 
pearance. A man ‘“‘from out front’’ is tacking up 
notices signed by Mr. Bailey, and the performers are 
informing themselves of the orders. It is apparently 


a happy-go-lucky scene, but one by one and group by: 


group the wandering crowd melt away todo their acts. 
They return in a few minutes and hasten away to 
dress. 

We naturally would think that the busiest man here, 
and the most irascible, ought to be the chief of this 
puzzledom, Bob Bixby. Not so. We notice a tall, 
thin man, wandering around in a seemingly aimless 
manner. He is held up every few minutes by men 
and women who ask questions or tell their troubles. 
He attends to all smilingly, and is the most uncon- 
cerned and calmest man back of the scenes. ‘‘ Well, 
you see,’’ he says, “‘ my heavy work has been done, so 
far as getting the show under way. I expect that 
everything will now run along smoothly. When fric- 
tion arises, then I take notice. I am generally on the 
spot the minute trouble breaks out.”’ 

This is verified within a few minutes in an unex- 
pected way. The elephants are occupying the three 
rings. Suddenly there is a trumpet sound of an angry 
animal, followed by a whistle. The four door-keepers 
at the peep-holes yell as one man, but Bixby has 
already popped out of his office ona run. He flies to 
the door and sees the squad of trained elephants in the 
middle ring coming down the sawdust track on the 
jump. Mooney and his men are jabbing with their 
hooked canes, all the time shouting commands that go 
unheeded. Coco, the recalcitrant beast that started 
the trouble, seems bent on banging through the doors. 
Bixby shouts, ‘‘Throw them open!’’ and the mad 
squad comes tumbling in. The elephant men from 
below are at the doors as soon as their angry charges. 
Quieting methods are used and the incident ends. 

It isn’t five minutes before another exciting inci- 
dent draws Bixby into action. The star equestriennes 
have gone out with Josie Demott in the middle ring. 
She does the only somersault bareback riding in the 
world. While trying this difficult feat she falls from 
her prancing horse. The woman tries to rise and 
then falls back. Bixby is at the gate again. One 
view and he dodges back. ‘* Doe, Doc!’’ From no- 
where in particular appears a clean-cut young man. 
with a bag. It is Doc. Ivers, who travels with the 
show, with an assistant and three nurses. The ring 
men have the rider back in no time ; a quick examina- 
tion is made, and an order for an ambulance is sent 
out. Josie has suffered a fractured hip. 

And so it goes, act after act in rapid succession. 
The climaxes always come at the end of the pro- 
gramme. Thestar feature of last year’s show, ‘‘The 
Dip of Death,’’ is the secondary feature now, and 
“The Limit ’’ is the star feature. There really is not 
much difference between the two, either in the danger 
or sensation. I would as soon do one as the other, 
and much rather do neither. To me the most remark- 
able feature connected with these two acts is the 
language of the press agent in describing them on the 
programme. The English language does not contain 
a more remarkable aggregation of descriptive adjec- 
tives in continuity. These acts are a fitting climax 
to a show that represents an investment of millions, 
has a daily expense of $7,000, and attracts some three 
million spectators each year —a show known in a dozen 
countries, and a place that is steeped with human in- 
terest. 
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One of the Best Mining Investments. 


THE FIRST mortgage bonds, drawing six per cent. 

interest and carrying a fifty per cent. stock bonus, 
now being offered by the Mogollon Gold and Copper 
Company, unquestionably constitute one of the best 
mining investments on the market to-day. 

The reasons are plain: First, because the bonds 
are secured by a first mortgage on this magnificent 
property readily worth over $2,000,000, while only 
$200,000 worth of bonds are to be sold; second, the 
capitalization of the company is only $1,250,000, which 
is conceded by all mining men who know the property 
to be ridiculously low ; third, the property is well 
equipped, and with the working capital now being 
raised will be made one of the best payers in the 
country. 

An investment in these securities on the present 
basis therefore assures the investor the return of his 
principal and six per cent. interest in a few.years, and 
leaves him the possessor of a block of stock that must 
quickly increase in value. 

Full information regarding this investment will be 
sent, including the latest illustrated booklets, refer- 
ences, etc., upon request by addressing Thomas J. 
Curran, president, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
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THE ‘‘ BEAUTY WARBLERS” OF THE PEACE PAGEANT PRACTICING THEIR FANFARE. 


The Great Southwest Mining Camp. 


HOSE WHO RECALL the remarkable mining ex- 
citement which attended the discovery of the 

famous placer mines near Hillsboro, N. M., about 
forty years ago, will not be surprised to learn, from a 
recent issue of the Hillsboro Advocate, that great in- 
terest is now being manifested in the development of 
the numerous mining properties, with valuable fissure 
veins, which have recently been opened in this camp. 

One of these, the Bonanza, has already paid for 
itself and its equipment, including a twenty-stamp 
mill, a general store, and a railroad to the mine from 
Hillsboro. This is regarded as an unusually good 
showing, considering that the mill has only been run- 
ning about a year. This mine adjoins the valuable 
properties of the Sierra Con. Gold and Copper Mining 
Company, of which ex-Senator Warner Miller is pres- 
ident. The improvements on this property, which 
have recently been made, and which will be completed 
with the erection of the steel mill (material for which 
has already been ordered), include new pumping ma- 
chinery and hoisting apparatus, reaching to the depth 
of 1,000 feet in the Opportunity and Snake mines. 

The Advocate speaks of the large influx of visitors 
to this mining camp, and of the fact that a widespread 
interest is now being manifested in the developments 
of the past few months, especially on the Sierra Con. 
properties. The Advocate, and the people of Hills- 
boro, are predicting a wonderful future for the Hills- 
boro district, and there is every reason to justify these 
predictions. 

The Advoeate reports that so many strangers, look- 
ing for investments, and so many prospectors, are 
flocking into Hillsboro that adequate hotel accommo- 


DAY OF THE 


dations cannot be provided. Miners from many of the 
surrounding camps, attracted by the news of the valu- 
able strikes around Hillsboro, and the large amounts 
of money being expended by the Bonanza, the Sierra 
Con., and other companies in the development of their 
properties, are hastening to the camp and finding 
plenty of opportunities for employment. 

The Advocate announces the expected visit of ex- 
Senator Warner Miller and some of the leading direct- 
ors of the Sierra Con., with Colonel William F. Far- 
ish, the eminent mining engineer from Denver, who 
has already reported most favorably on the Sierra 
Con., and who will now report on the splendid prog- 
ress of its development work. 

It is not surprising that the allotment of bonds, 
with a bonus of 50 per cent. in stock, which the Sierra 
Con. offered a short time ago for public subscription, 
has been almost entirely taken up ; so much so, that it 
is deemed proper to repeat the announcement that it 
may be withdrawn at any date, without further notice. 
After these bonds have been disposed of, no further 
allotment will be made with a bonus of 50 per cent. in 
stock, and possibly no stock bonus of any amount. 

Owing to the excellent reports from the property, 
the extended work that has been done upon it, and the 
admirable financial condition of the company, the of- 
ficers feel that the stock should now be selling at par. 
In fact, offers for large blocks of the stock have been 
refused, mainly because they were made by brokers 
for speculative purposes. If an allotment of stock is 
offered for sale by the company, it will first be offered 
to the present bondholders, who have also been given 
the preference in the sale of bonds with a stock bonus. 
Those who have not familiarized themselves with this 
valuable property, in the great mining region of the 


DAN RYAN SHOWS THE ARMY OF PHOTOGRAPHERS THE LATEST THING IN TALLY-HO8. 
WITH THE CIRCUS-MAKERS ON THE OPENING 
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Southwest, can obtain full information from the illus- 
trated literature of the company, which will be sent 
them without charge on application to the Hon. 
Warner Miller, president, or Mr. Robert H. Hopper, 
vice-president, Sierra Con. Gold and Copper Mining 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 

The stockholders of the company will be delighted 
to know that, on the return of President Miller and 
his associate directors and Colonel Farish, a full re- 
port of the exact condition of the property, the details 
of the work that has been done, and of the condition 
and prospects, will be made for their information. It 
has always been the policy of the Sierra Con. manage- 
ment to keep its bondholders and stockholders fully in- 
formed as to the progress of its affairs. It has found 
great satisfaction in the knowledge that this has stim- 
ulated the interest and the enthusiasm of its stock- 
holders, and it has determined to consistently follow 
out this policy in all the future. Stockholders are al- 
ways invited to communicate with the company when- 
ever they desire information, and it will always cheer- 
fully be given. ; 


Finishing Our New War-ships. 


HIS YEAR will see the cleaning up of our present 
naval-building programme. There are now thir- 
teen battle-ships under way. Seven of these ought to 
be ready for service by the end of summer, along with 


- four armored cruisers, three protected cruisers, two 


training-ships, and two torpedo-boat destroyers. By 
January there will be six battle-ships, two armored 
cruisers, and three scouts nearly completed, with two 
battle-ships and two colliers barely started. 
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A Million Souls Face Starvation in Japan 


By Everett Thorne 











PAMISHED BOY MAKING “ HUNGER BREAD” OUT OF GROUND 
BURDOCK LEAVES AND RICE. 




















STEAMER “ SHAWMUT” SAILING FROM SEATTLE WITH A HUGE FOOD CARGO FOR THE STARVING, GIVEN BY WASHINGTON 


PECPLE. 


Asahel Curtis. 























SEVERE COLD AND DEEP SNOW ADD TO THE SUF- 
FERING OF A MILLION JAPANESE. 


JAPANESE OFFICIALS OFFERING FOOD PACKAGES TO A GRATEFUL WOMAN, 


A TYPE OF HUNGRY THOUSANDS. 














A STARVING MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN PRAYING 
IN THEIR DOORWAY THAT FOOD MAY COME. 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DIREFUL SCENES IN THE FAMINE-STRICKEN PROVINCES OF JAPAN, SENT BY 


MISSIONARIES 


JN THE northern section of Japan there are 1,000,- 

000 persons who are fighting against fate; for 
existence, however meagre ; who are dying by hun- 
dreds for lack of a few cargoes of rice, and who are suc- 
cumbing to the inevitable because their unnourished 
bodies cannot withstand the chill of a severe winter. 
It is the first great famine in Japan the world has 
heard of since 1840. The cry appeals to the heart 
because the famine affects a people who have suffered 
much, and joyfully, for their nation. Patriotism has 
been like a mountainous wave in victorious Nippon for 
several years ; it has made possible the elimination of 
a national ogre through a successful war, but at a ter- 
rible cost. 

Oneof the saddest features of wars is the inevitable 
economic depression following peace, and Japan is no 
exception. We hear so many stories daily of the 
sufferings of the Russian peasants that we have grown 
callous, but the starvation of a million of hitherto self- 
supporting Japanese somehow appeals to our hearts. 

Since the harrowing details have seeped out of the 
hapless region, the full extent of the suffering has 
accumulated into a conglomerate mass of heart-rend- 
ing heroism. There has been no complaining heard, 
and the people suffered for months before the govern- 
ment took action for relief. From last spring until 
recently the government concealed the true condition 
in that section from the world. This unfortunate, not 
to say criminal, delay makes quick relief all the more 
urgent. One million dollars’ worth of food would, if 
on hand in the suffering region, save half a million 
lives. 

Since the Japanese government realized the extent 
of the famine it has been doing commendable work 
for relief, but it has not gotten the upper hand of the 
situation. The full extent of the suffering had grown 
day by day until even the government was appalled. 
The suffering people, with that innate secrecy so char- 
acteristic of the Japanese, concealed their own condi- 


tion until it became a matter of life or death. This 
condition apparently affected hundreds of thousands of 
farmers at the same time, and as a result the govern- 
ment found itself swamped with the burden of feeding 
a million souls. 

The fanaticism that glorified the martyrs of Port 
Arthur is now frowned upon in official circles, but it is 
responsible for that pride which has kept the true situa- 
tion in the north of Japan asecret. From pride the 
ministry has not appealed to the world, and only re- 
cently gave permission to Count Matsukata, president 
of the Japanese Red Cross, to ask for aid. Ina few 
weeks the United States has responded nobly, and $125, - 
000 has gone abroad to buy rice and flour for those still 
alive. Nearly all of this sum has been collected and 
forwarded by Dr. Louis Klopsch, editor of the Chris- 
tian Herald. President Roosevelt issued an appeal 
to the public immediately after our consul-general in 
Yokohama cabled the facts. On the same day Dr. 
Klopsch cabled $10,000, and a like sum has been going 
forward weekly. 

On March 8th Governor Higgins, of New York, 
sent out a proclamation to the State for funds for 
“*the relief of a brave people in distress.’’ The Red 
Cross in New York is perfecting an organization in 
every county with county headquarters, and effective 
appeals are being made through these sub-branches. 
Jacob H. Schiff is treasurer of the New York State 
branch of the Red Cross, the headquarters being at 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. He and the Christian 
Herald will forward all contributions as fast as re- 
ceived. Dr. Klopsch has planned a relief campaign, 
and has started for Japan to see that the best use of 
our contributions is made. 

The famine is confined principally to the three 
northern provinces of Japan—Fukushima, Iwate, and 
Miyagi—the total population last year being about 
2,750,000. Nearly all of these people are in distress, 
but one-third of the number are facing starvation, while 


TO THE «CHRISTIAN HERALD.”’ 


nearly 50,000 have succumbed. The famine began 
nearly a year ago. The rice and grain crops then 
were almost a total failure because of unprecedented 
rain-fall. The three provinces are called the granary 
of the nation, and usually as much rice is sold to the 
south as can be spared. The yield of rice in this sec- 
tion last year was under fifteen per cent. of the nor- 
mal crop, and suffering rapidly descended. While this 
was known to the ministry, it was kept a strict secret. 
The peace envoys in Portsmouth knew about it, and 
this knowledge was an important factor in the final 
compromise. This district had been hard hit, for the 
pick of the men had been taken to make up General 
Kuroki’s victorious “‘ second army.”’ 

The handicapped government took hold of the prob- 
lem of life as soon as the problem of death was solved at 
Portsmouth, and public works were planned on a scale 
that startled the conservative leaders. The ministry 
saw the grim spectre of hard times when the huge 
army should be released. But the daring of Count 
Okuma’s projects could not provide for all the idle, or 
relieve the millions in the north, for there the popula- 
tion depended on agriculture, and the rice and grain 
that were not forthcoming made their absence felt in 
Tokio and Yokohama. Vast importations of food were 
necessary to keep the bulk of the nation from hunger 
in the south, but these millions could pay for their 
supplies. Surplus money and surplus imports of food 
were sent north, but the supply was sufficient only 
for two-thirds of the population. 

All told, the loss of the crops in the three provinces 
reached the enormous sum of $14,000,000. Rice and 
grain are needed for seed as much as to keep alive the 
million souls. Unless the planting is under way soon 
there will be a worse situation before another winter 
comes. 

These unhappy people do not give up without a 
struggle. Every yard of soil in the valleys and on the 

Continued on page 335. 
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DOROTHY REVELL IN “ COUSIN LOUISA,” PARK THEATRE, BOSTON, R. D. MC LEAN, THE “GENERAL KENDRICK” IN “THE HEART 
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SARAH TRUAX IN “THE PRINCE OF INDIA,” 
COLONIAL, CHICAGO.—O. Sarony. 



































LAWRENCE D'ORSAY IN “THE EMBASSY 
BALL,” AT DALY'S. 
Hallen. 


WILLIAM FARNUM AND GERALD LAW- 
RENCE IN “ THE PRINCE OF INDIA,” 
COLONIAL, CHICAGO.— Hall. 
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FUNNY SCENE IN “THE MOUNTAIN CLIMBER,” AT THE CRITERION—FRANCIS 
WILSON IN THE CENTRE OF THE STAGE—AHail. 
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ROSE LA HARTE, PRIMA DONNA IN “A SOCIETY CIRCUS,” 


APRIL 23.— Misses Selby. OF MARYLAND.”— Marceau. HIPPODROME.— O. Sarony. 


GOOD THINGS OFFERED UP ON THE ALTAR OF THESPIS. 
MANY NOVELTIES ON THE STAGE POSTPONE THE WANING OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK AND THE LARGE CITIES. 
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S ONLY SIX-MASTED BARKENTINE IN THE WORLD, THE “ EVERETT G. GRIGGS,” WHICH 
. SAILED RECENTLY FROM PUGET SOUND TO MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
: H. H. Morrison, Washington. 
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: i (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) BIGGEST GAS WELL 
: IN THE WORLD ON FIRE AT CANEY, 
: KAN., THROWING UP A FLAME 
) 150 FEET HIGH WHICH CONSUMED 
} 60,000,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS DAILY. 
4 Alfred Anderson, Missouri. 








WRECK OF THE PACIFIC EXPRESS ON THE ERIE RAILROAD, 
AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—THE TRAIN HURLED DOWN 
A TWENTY-FOOT EMBANKMENT. 
American Press Service, Virginia, 
































TOW OF COAL BARGES ON THE OHIO, EN ROUTE FROM PITTSBURG FOR NEW 
ORLEANS—FIVE BOATS SANK ON THE WAY.—./. R Schmidt, Ohio. 
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CURIOUS INCIDENT AT A LUMBER CAMP IN MINNESOTA—HEAVY LOAD OF LOGS DRAWN BY SIX HORSES BREAKS THROUGH THE ICE WITH ONE HORSE.— Walter H. Parker, Minnesota. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MISSOURI WINS. . 
CURRENT HAPPENINGS ILLUSTRATED BY SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF EXPERT CAMERISTS. 
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NOVELTIES IN LEADING PLAY- 
HOUSES ACROSS THE SEA 


By Eleanor Franklin 








LONDON, March 25th, 1906. 

HINGS theatrical in London have begun to pick up 

since the excitement attending the general election 
has subsided to a certain extent, and one may now go 
to a play-house feeling pretty sure of becoming one of 
a fairly large audience that is settled in its mind, how- 
ever happily or unhappily, and is ready to enjoy to the 
best of its normal ability the entertainment set before 
it. A presidential campaign in America is as nothing 
compared with the upheaval that occurs in England 
when a government goes out of office. Everybody is 
more or less relieved when it is all over, but nobody 
has a better right to be than the theatrical manager, 
who must of necessity lose by any free divertisement 
provided for the public. 

The two most important productions of the season 
so far are those of Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ Nero,’’ by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. Pinero’s “‘His House in 
Order,’’ by Mr. George Alexander. This is not saying 
that they are of equal importance, or that they are 
both successes. In 
‘*Nero ’’ Mr. Tree is re- 
ported to have said that 
he has the most satisfac- 
tory part he ever played, 
but if this is true one 
wonders what the others 
have all been like, and 
how Mr. Tree has played 
them. Further than 
this one may not go with 
regard to his personal 
performance because it 
would not be polite, and, 
moreover, it is not at all 
necessary. A little story, 
told a week or so ago, 
about Mr. W.S. Gilbert's 
manner of expressing 
his opinion of the per- 





Charles, of American fame, is playing “* Captain Drew 
on Leave,’’ there is a girl playing a curtain-raiser 
called, ‘‘ An American Widow,’’ who would make the 
average American widow white with anger and out- 
raged dignity. They tell me she is an American girl. 
I cannot believe it. At least, I am sure she is nota 
representative American girl, for in all my life I have 
never seen her counterpart, nor, indeed, anybody who 
approached a resemblance to her vulgarity. She has 
come to England to marry an earl, and she has $700,- 
000 a year, or something like that. ‘‘ Money ?’’ says 
she. ‘‘Well, I guess yes! I’ve got enough for all 
present necessities !’’ This is not an exact quotation, 
but it doesn’t by any means travesty the young per- 
son’s refinement of expression. She is rather pretty 
after a markedly un-American fashion, and is supposed 
to make a great impression personally upon her titled 
victim. The plot is rather good. She has ‘‘bet’’a 
friend of hers at home that she can marry an English 
title if she wants to, and fate plays into her hands. 








E. GARRATT, SIXTEEN YEARS 
OLD, LEADING FIGURB IN 
“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 








formance may be worth 
repeating, and may be 
interpreted in any spirit, 
however friendly. Mr. 
Gilbert went behind to 
see Mr. Tree after hav- 
ing witnessed the final 
scene, which is the usual 
red - light - fire spectacle 
so familiar tous all. The 
scene-shifters were busy 
moving the scenery that 
was supposed to repre- 
sent in such realistic 
manner the burning of 
Rome, and I suppose this 
suggested to Mr. Gilbert 
his first and altogether 
uncompromising re- 
mark. ‘‘Well, Mr. Tree,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ this Rome was 
not burned in a day.”’ 
But if the namesof Beer- 
bohm Tree and Stephen 
Phillips had not been as- 
bestically enveloping it I 
don’t doubt that it would 
have been. 

However, the play is 
produced, in spots, in a 
really magnificent style. 
The scenic artists de- 
serve much credit for 
their idealism master- 
fully expressed, and the 
costumers merit ‘‘ special mention ”’ also for the man- 
ner in which they have carried out Mr. Tree’s designs 
or responded to Mr. Tree’s desires. I don’t remember 
having seen on the programme which of these two 
things they did, but what they did they did well. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree is supposed to be the great stage man- 
ager and producer of the day, and one may not deny 
that he proves nis claim to this title, but his claim to 
the title of the great actor of the day one must deny 
on indisputable evidence daily provided by himself. 
There is a rumor that he intends to pay America a long- 
deferred visit within the next twelve months, and I 
shall be interested in knowing how the American 
public, devoted to the memory of Irving, and having 
other English actors before it for purposes of compari- 
son, will judge him. 

The American public, by the way, is not as Anglo- 
maniacal as it is supposed to be on this side of the 
Atlantic, and really the more one hears of English 
opinion anent America, the more one respects and loves 
that much misunderstood and delightfully original 
country. A writer in Truth remarks with self-coddling 
British modesty: ‘‘ English insularity is ignorance 
raised to a principle,’’ and in nothing is this so perfect- 
ly exemplified as in the English attitude toward things 
and persons American. We are the funniest things 
in the world, even to ourselves, as we are depicted by 
English prejudice. At one of the London theatres to- 
night, at Wyndham’s Theatre, in fact, where Sir 





MISS IRENE VANBRUGH, WHO TAKES THE 
PART OF THE HEROINE IN “HIS HOUSE 
IN ORDER.” —Charies. 





by dramatic license, makes her believe that he has 
fallen madly in love with her. She may or she may 
not end by saying, ‘‘ Well, dar-r-ling, yuh did play 
me a purty trick, now didn’t yuh,’’ but I know it was 
something like that, and Lawrence County, Indiana, 
couldn’t match it for ‘‘ accent.’’ 

That is the sort of thing which makes us misunder- 
stood in England, together with a few other sorts of 
things—and that reminds me of Nat Goodwin. He is 
just finishing a disastrous experiment at the Shafts- 
bury. Why any American of sound mind should think 
that it was an experiment that would succeed, is more 
than I can imagine. I suppose it is because we don’t 
understand the English, either, and give them as little 
credit for mental balance as they give us. ‘‘ A Gilded 
Fool’’ lived to a respectable age and died a natural 
death countless years ago. It was good once. It was 
young and full of the spirit of the age which produced it. 
But it was never a literary masterpiece; in fact, was 
not literary at all, so of course it went out with all 
other merely temporary 
things. But Nat Good- 
win and his manager 
didn’t believe it. The 
praise which the actor 
had received for his ad- 
mirable work in the piece 
years ago was glowing 
warm in his heart to- 
day, and it was doubtless 
this which fired his am- 
bition to another try at 
it. It was an insult to 
public intelligence, as 
anybody might have 
foretold, and it ended as 
soon as it began. But 
the experiment didn’t 
end. A few years ago 
Mr. Goodwin made a 
great success in London 























GEORGE GRAVES, AS THE FUNNY COL- 
ONEL IN “ THE LITTLE MICHUS,” AT 
DALY’S.— Copyright, by Ellis & Walery 


She sees a notice in a paper about one of these im- 
pecunious prizes, who is going to be ‘‘sold up”’ be- 
cause his predecessor, hating him, has left him the 
large estate which goes with the title without a far- 
thing on which to keep it up. She comes at once to 
London, and in a day or two follows a seven-page let- 
ter to the offices of her solicitors. She has written 
them all about it, so no preliminary explanations are 
necessary when she meets them. She doesn’t know 
them personally, but that is of no consequence to your 
typical American girl. 

She launches into voluble inquiry and comment as 
soon as she enters the office, and without more than a 
cursory glance at its sole occupant, a well-dressed, 
modest, retiring young Englishman, who has very 
evidently just stepped in. Of course it turns out that 
this person is the earl himself, and that these are his 
solicitors as well as hers ; that they are out, and that 
he is waiting for their return. He tries to explain, 
but she, with characteristic American elegance of 
manner, chatters away about the ‘‘u-r-r-]1’’ and her 
own $700,000 a year until he is reduced to interested 
silence. In his incognito he manages, in fifteen min- 
utes, to get his arm around her and to do several other 
things that the average American widow with $700,- 
000 a year—if there are enough of them to make an 
average—would never be subjected to by the worst of 
her own countrymen. But it all “‘comes out.’’ He 
wooes and wins her in the course of half an hour, and, 


MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE, AN ATTRACTIVE 
MEMBER OF “THE LITTLE MICHUS” COM- 
PANY.—Copyright, by Ellis & Walery. 


in ‘‘An American Citi- 
zen,’’ by Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley, and he 
thought he could do it 
again. He couldn’t. 

I saw his first per- 
formance, and I was the 
sorriest person in the 
audience. He is an 
American and a good 
actor, and I wanted to 
see him succeed, even 
though circumstances 
were against him. But 
it was no use. I might 
have broken three pairs 
of gloves, but I couldn’t 
drown the titter in the 
row behind me nor make 
a bad performance seem 
good. Mr. Goodwin 
played well. He got 
every bit of fun out of 
the play that it ever had 
in it, but it wasn’t mod- 
ern fun, nor yet classic 
fun, so it wouldn’t go. 
There are no Americans 
to-day like the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Citizen,’’ and even 
if there were they would 
not be appreciated out- 
side of Oshkosh. The 
world has grown cosmo- 
politan during the past ten years. Then, to assist his 
own undoing, Mr. Goodwin failed as a stage-manager. 
He had a snow-storm of white-paper clippings at{least 
an inch square, and they fell disconsolately through the 
openings in the window sash that were supposed to 
be filled with glass. ll illusion was destroyed and a 
scene which was supposed to be pathetic was rendered 
ridiculous. Then the lights refused to work as they 
should, and the prompter’s voice was heard from the 
wings, and altogether it was a most deplorable spec- 
tacle to a public that is pampered by the perfections 
of a Beerbohm Tree, to say nothing of a George Alex- 
ander. 

Mr. Alexander’s, by the way, is the bright particu- 
lar triumph of an otherwise more or less commonplace 
season. In ‘*His House in Order’’ Mr. Pinero has 
produced his masterpiece, and the actor has made one 
of his proudest records. The play is purely English, 
but English in such a way that it will be highly appre- 
ciated on the other side of the water. It is full of 
such characters as we met in ‘‘ The Man from Blanke- 
ly’s,’’ only they are of a loftier caste and represent 
the refinements of English prudery, snobbery, heart- 
lessness, and egotism. Mr. Alexander plays a dear, 
delightful diplomat who is at home on leave from a 
foreign service. He is visiting his brother, who lives 
in a splendid country place and indulges in English 
polities. There is a new wife of this brother (played 
by Miss Irene Vanbrugh), upon whom turns the prob- 
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lem of the story. She is a second wife and generally 
considered as a living evidence of her husband 8 one 
imprudence. His first wife was a saint. His first 
wife was the mother of his little boy, who is a model 
of well-bred elegance. His first wife was a perfect 
housekeeper, and his house had not really been in or- 
der since the day of the fatal carriage accident by 
which he lost her. His first wife’s people were con- 
spicuous examples of perfect propriety. His first 
wife’s sister was the only possible substitute for the 
mother of the little boy. She was called in to su- 


perintend his education and to keep the “house in 
order.’’ , ; . 
The poor second wife was driven frantic. She lost 


her self-control finally and exhibited her worst quali- 
ties, from her husband’s standpoint, at just the time 
when she should have been most self-possessed. The 
whole family of the first wife had come to this country 
home to be present at the opening of a park which the 
young husband had generously bestowed upon the 
town at the time of his first wife’s death. It was to 
be a memorial park. Three years had elapsed, but 
nobody forgot that the ceremony of dedication must 
be carried out with due regard for the known modest 
and proper ideas of the dear deceased, and with due 
regard for nothing else. The second wife was over- 
looked and insulted openly. She stood it as long as 
possible, and then came the revolt. She refused to go to 
the ceremony at all, and she greatly scandalized every- 
body and made her own case much worse by flaunting 
her gayest dresses in the face of their hypocritical 
mourning. She was left beautifully alone after this, 
and that is how it happened that she and the little boy 
met in the morning-room when everybody else was 
out. He patronizingly showed her a little handbag of 
his own mother’s, which he had found under a loose 
board in a wardrobe in her deserted boudoir. 

The second wife lifted it idly in her hands and re- 
garded it thoughtfully, bitterly. She was thinking of 
the inimitable perfections of this first wife. She idly 
opened the innocent-looking little bag and idly pulled 
out some old letters. She idly unfolded them (they 
were not in envelopes), and then slowly came the 
change in the whole situation. The letters were 
from the lover of the immaculate first wife, proving 
things impossible to believe. The little boy was 
not his father’s little boy at all, but the child of 
the trusted family friend who was at that moment in 
the house devoting all his time to his “‘ little chum,’’ 
as he chose to call him. It was all horrible, unthink- 
able. The diplomatic brother, who had already become 
her admirer and champion, must be told and together 
they must work it out. But, thanks to the art of the 
playwright, it seemed to work itself out, and in the end 
the disillusioned husband accepted the sting, along with 
the responsibility for the unoffending child, and turned 
to the wholesome and natural, if not altogether orderly, 
wife for solace, and the spectators went away hoping 
that some sort of happiness might result for the poor 
second wife at least, but few believed that it could be 
possible. 

It was a perfect evening’s enjoyment. All that 
faultless stage management could do had been done for 
the success of the piece, and the result was a finished 
work of art, clean-cut and clear in every detail. Miss 
Irene Vanburgh is superb in the part of the second Mrs. 
Jesson— better indeed than I have ever seen her in any- 
thing else—and Mr. Alexander has a part in which he 
has but to be fascinatingly himself to make himself a 
character remembered. The other people must needs 
be seen to be believed, but having once seen them no- 
body can doubt their actual existence, because nobody, 
having lived long in England, has been able to 
altogether escape their counterparts. Mr. Alexander 
has ‘‘His House in Order’’ for.many months to 
come, but not for so long that he cannot get away 
for a short season in America next autumn. It has 
been a long time since he has visited the United 
States, and I venture to predict for him such suc- 
cess as our people like to help a visitor to achieve. 

There are any number of 
other interesting things 
doing, but perhaps the most 
interesting is the farce at the 
Criterion called ‘‘The Little 
Stranger,’’ which has called 
forth such diversity of criti- 
cism. As a matter of fact, 
London critics are a fearful 
and a wonderful lot. Either 
they are perfectly trained or 
they are so blasé that they 
have no right to incumber the 
earth, much less to be critics 
of anything. Or, perhaps, it 
is a pose which many of them 
maintain with difficulty. What- 
ever it is, it is quite general, 
and not at all attractive. I 
have seen whole rows of these 
gentlemen sitting unmoved in 
a theatre during an entire per- 
formance of a play that was 
calculated to move, to some ex- 
tent, an unprejudiced wooden 
image. They don’t look bored, 
they don’t look pained, nor 
even patient. They are simply 
expressionless, that’s all; and 
how any English actor can 
play a first-night performance 
under the influence of their combined frigidity is more 
than I can understand. 

And that brings me back to ‘‘ The Little Stranger.’’ 





MISS ELIZABETH PARKINA, OF KANSAS CITY, MO., WHO 
MADE A HIT IN “A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
AT THE ADELPHI.—Straus Studio. 
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He was a little stranger, indeed. His manager hadn’t 


given the public an inkling of his secret, and when he 
a babe of 


was carried on in his stage papa’s arms 
one little year—to crow over 
his Christmas and birthday 
presents (according to the 
play he was a Christmas pres- 
ent himself the year before), 
the whole feminine audience 
cooed with delight, and such 
expressions as ‘‘the little 
cherub !’’ ‘‘ the darling !’’ and 
**b’ess his ’ittle heart ’’ were 
distinctly heard. In fact, I 
think I made some such remark 
myself. But none of us knew 
what was coming, nor dreamed 
of what it might be. Whata 
beautiful sensation that is in 
a theatre nowadays, when any 
ordinarily intelligent audience 
can usually see the end of the 
last act before the first one is 
well under way. Now, this 
baby is his papa’s particular 
pet and joy, and his mother is 
also immoderately beloved. 
But this mother is somewhat 
of an idiot, and mixes things 
up for the family. She is 
spiritualistically inclined, and 
has come decidedly under the 
influence of a humbug called 
Veronsky. 

This man is the founder of a society of ‘‘ Soul 
Hunters,’’ to which he has induced Mrs. Allenby, the 
baby’s mother, to subscribe. Mr. Allenby, a healthy- 
minded individual, despises all such things, and has 





MLLE. GENEE, SAID TO BE THE WORLD'S GREATEST DANCER, 
APPEARING IN “ THE LITTLE MICHUS,” AT DALY’S. 
Copyright by Ellis & Walery. 


forbidden his wife to receive Veronsky, or have any- 
thing more to do with him. She promises to obey, 
but she doesn’t mean it, and on this afternoon of the 
24th of December she has not only invited Veronsky 
to her house, but the whole 
society of ‘‘ Soul Hunters ”’ as 
well. The husband comes 
home unexpectedly, to bring 
his presents to the baby, and 
discovers her disobedience. He 
storms around to no purpose, 
but in a little while a friend 
comes to his rescue. This 
friend happens to have had 
some experience in exposing 
such frauds, and, looking at 
Allenby’s baby, a sudden idea 
strikes him. He has a little 
friend, a dwarf, appearing at 
one of the music-halls in town, 
who bears a peculiar resem- 
blance to the youngster, and 
he thinks he can fix it. He 
jumps in his motor and prom- 
ises to be back in fifteen min- 
utes. During these fifteen 
minutes the ‘‘ medium ’’ comes 
in, and in a dimly-lighted room 
gives a “‘ lesson ’’ to his enrap- 
tured followers, then he re- 
tires with them to the drawing- 
room, where the real demon- 
stration is to take place. 

As soon as the coast is 
clear the friend comes rush- 
ing’ back with a big fur motoring coat on. He doesn’t 
seem to have brought anything with him, but suddenly 
with a few conjurer’s passes he produces a little human 


about him. 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, WHO MADE A GREAT S8UC- 
CESS IN PINERO’S PLAY, “ HIS HOUSE IN ORDER.” 
Copyright by Ellis & Walery. 
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He is the 
There isn’t a flaw 
He was dressed in full evening attire, 
opera-hat, and all, and Tom 
Thumb himself could never 
have been more attractive. I 
never saw Tom Thumb, but I 
imagine he must have been 
like Master Edward Garratt. 
The idea was that the father 
would take the real baby away 
and pretend to commit suicide 
by jumping into the Thames. 
At least that was what the 
friend should convey to the 
wife. Then the “‘ little stran- 
ger’’ was to impersonate the 
baby and pretend that the 
father’s soul had come back 
and entered his body. The 
ensuing complications can 
readily be imagined. A year 
old baby suddenly begins to 
walk about the nursery, doing 
and saying all the things that 
a grown-up man would be ex- 
pected to do and say, and the 
family is frightened into con- 
vulsions. Of course the 
mother realizes her folly and 
wishes she had never been 
born, and in the end the hum- 
bug is most satisfactorily ex- 
posed and the family is happy. 

I must admit that, as an idea, the thing is rather 
revolting, but the fact remains that the author and 
the “‘little stranger,’’ who is really sixteen years old 
and a genius in his way, managed between them to 
make it very funny—and what more does one want ? 
The critics next day had hysteria about it. They 
called Master Edward Garratt a ‘‘freak’’ and a 
“*monstrosity ’’ and all sorts of unpleasant names, but 
they had to record the fact that the audience enjoyed 
itself and laughed as a London audience has not 
laughed in years before, and their united abuse has 
succeeded in filling the Criterion Theatre every night 
since. I am not blasé and Master Edward Garratt did 
not seem monstrous to me, so I permitted myself the 
fullest enjoyment of the entertainment he offered ; but 
for my vulgarity I have this to relate about myself. 
The critic of the Chronicle was sitting directly in front 
of me, and I noticed that from the beginning to the end 
of the performance he never smiled. In fact, he was 
quite expressionless. But the next morning he ex- 
pressed himself fully in print and among other things 
he said that a ‘‘lady’’ behind him went into ‘‘ uncon- 
trollable shrieks of laughter, so deep and keen and 
clever was the wit.”’ I have always tried to be a 
lady, but I was never one in quotation marks before, 
and I appreciate the distinction. Ordinarily it would 
have hurt, but this time I feel quite sure of my own 
judgment. Master Edward Garratt is a delightfully 
funny little man, and if I ever have another oppor- 
tunity I shall be a “‘lady ’”’ again for his benefit. I 
certainly skall continue to exercise my inalienable 
right to laugh at anything that is really funny. 


2 2 
A Paper Fooled by a Paper. 


From the National Advertiser. 


A CONTEMPORARY devotes about half a column to 

an article with the heading, ‘‘ Illustrated Paper 
That Is Fifty Years Old.’’ There are two other head- 
ings, and the article starts in this way: ‘‘One of the 
‘local news’ dealers received a copy of the first issue 
of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Wednes- 
day morning. The paper was printed in New York 
December 15th, 1855, fifty years ago.’’ The impor- 
tance attached to this item is amusing to those who 
received a copy of the Christmas number of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, for that paper had, as a supplement, a fac- 
simile edition of the first issue of the paper’s progeni- 
tor, FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. The 
appearance of the sheet as to color of paper was so 
good that it is no wonder that the astute editor of the 
leading paper which published the notice was fooled ; 
and the bookseller probably enjoyed the joke. One 
would really think that one was looking upon pic- 
tures made direct from woodcuts, and on reading mat- 
ter printed, as it used to be in those days, direct from 
type. The efficacy of the photo-engraving process 
in reproducing illustrations made from woodcuts is 
strikingly shown by this fac-simile newspaper. It is 
also a remarkable example of the resourcefulness of 
the modern paper maker. 


being and stands him up on the table. 
prettiest little thug I ever saw. 


2 Ad 
The Best Illustrated Paper. 


SouTH OMAHA, NEB., March 3d, 1906. 
EDITOR OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY : The agent who sup- 
plied me with LESLIE’S WEEKLY having quit, ‘‘ for 
reasons I do not know,’’ I ask you to send me the 
paper direct. My father took the paper thirty-five or 
forty years ago, and during all that time LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY has been, in my opinion, as well as that of 
others, the very best illustrated paper in America. 

Your editorial writings are first-class. 
J. G. BLESSING. 


« a 
A TABLESPOONFUL of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 


in a glass of sweetened water after meals is the great- 
est aid to digestion known 
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Wonders of the Texas Oil Field 


[N 1894 the Corsicana (Tex.) oil field was discovered 
by a party searching for water. The field was 
exploited, and the first year about fourteen hundred 
and fifty barrels of oil were shipped. This was the 
beginning of the great oil industry of Texas, which 
has grown with amazing rapidity, and with the close 
of the year 1905 the Lone Star State topped the list of 
oil producers with the greatest output of petroleum 
ever credited to a single State—30,619,988 barrels, a 
gain of more than 8,000,000 barrels over the year 1904. 
This increase was due to the bulldog tenacity of one 
man, who labored diligently and spent considerable 
money in persistent efforts to develop the oil field at 
Humble. Severe gas blow-outs were frequent and the 
field was regarded as worthless. Finally, on January 
7th, 1905, a genuine gusher lifted its liquid wealth 
high above a derrick, with an estimated capacity of 
15,000 barrels a day. The obscure little railway sta- 
tion, which is in Harris County, about eighteen miles 
northeast of Houston, at once jumped into the propor- 
tions of a small city, and thousands of people rushed 
to the field with various business enterprises, and a 
town of shacks rose in a few days. At one time ten 
thousand people were on the field, many of them 
speculators and adventurers. Now that the city has 
settled down under more stable and conservative con- 
ditions, the population does not exceed five thousand. 
Humble is the greatest oil field the United States 
has ever known, and during a single month produced 
on an average of 115,000 barrels per day. Nearly five 
hundred wells have been dug, and about forty miles of 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


pipe-line laid in the field. Most of the oil the year be- 
fore last came from an area of less than two hundred 
acresin extent. It flowed in such vast quantities that 
moving it by train or pipe-line was an impossibility, 
and great earthen reservoirs were hastily constructed 
with teams and scrapers. In July last lightning 
caused the loss by fire of eleven of these tanks, which 
together contained over 2,000,000 barrels. It is esti- 
mated that at the present time about $2,500,000 worth 
of oil is stored in the remaining earthen reservoirs. 

Arriving at the railway station at Humble, the 
visitor is met by a number of enterprising hackmen, 
who loudly solicit trade. There is little choice, as the 
vehicles resemble worn-out stage-coaches, and look as 
if they might go to pieces on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The streets are a mass of mud, while hogs run 
at large and wallow in the oily filth. The wells and 
camp are about two miles from the railroad, and many 
times during the trip the carriage sinks into the mire 
up to the hub. Once on the field the place is full of 
interest. The great pumping plant, the noise of 
which might be compared to the “‘ chug ”’ of a mighty 
automobile, runs day and night, drawing wealth from 
the very heart of the earth. Thick streams of oil 
pour into the underground pipes, and gas burns bril- 
liantly near each derrick. Waste oil is cared for by a 
man who has his office inside an old tank. Near by 
are the huge reservoirs—perfect lakes filled with that 
substance which has made the most colossal fortune of 
history. 


Blow-outs still occur. A little while ago, after a 


shaft had been sunk 1,500 feet, a sudden explosion 
caused the disappearance of all the machinery, valued 
at $2,000. This is accounted for by the excessive 
proportion of gas in the oil, and in this particular in- 
stance the upward tendency of the fluid was shown by 
its constant bubbling above the surface and the occa- 
sional appearance of some of the machinery, which lost 
its usefulness in the catastrophe and was buried in a 
sea of oily mud. 

The camp is composed of wooden shacks and tents. 
Hogs play around like pet dogs and subsist on the 
garbage. As might be expected, single men predom- 
inate in numbers, and many of them do their own 
cooking. The ‘‘swell’’ boarding-house of the camp 
is a large tent, and there the men obtain good meals 
for from five to seven dollars a week. Married 
couples form a small percentage of the population, 
but most of them have large families, and a school is 
provided for the education of the children. Whole 
families live in two-room huts, and, with few excep- 
tions, the women show little tendency to fix up either 
themselves or their homes. Somehow both sexes find 
time to read, and the manager of the general store 
near the railway station also maintains a news-stand 
close to the camp, and does a good business. The 
morals of the inhabitants are not bad; but such an 
institution as a church is conspicuous by its absence 
and by a total indifference to devotional exercises. 
The Salvation Army, however, has stretched forth its 
protecting arm, and is there teaching the ways of 
truth, uprightness, and godliness. 


a The Man in the Auto . 


OLLOWING the close of the show season on April 
7th, the racing season will open earlier than usual. 
Races will be held on the beach at Atlantic City on 
April 26th, 27th, and 28th, the programme of which 
is so arranged as to draw out all classes af auto- 
mobiles. Notable among the big racing cars will be 
the Christie, the Thomas, and the Darracq, the latter 
of which carried off the honors at the Cuban and 
Florida meets. It is also expected that one of the big 
six-cylinder Napier cars will compete. Thus far noth- 
ing has been said about track-racing. Track-racing 
will undoubtedly be popular again in the West, but 
never again in the East. 
ME. JEFFERSON DE MONT THOMPSON, the new 
chairman of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s racing board, is a well-known Wall Street broker 
and motorist. With his car he has been a familiar at- 
tendant at all the big international road-racing events 
here and abroad, and it is said that he has some inter- 
esting and original ideas about conducting the Vander- 
bilt road race. Let us hope that this is true, because 
his committee of fourteen is unwieldy, and, as a rule, 
the chairman of any committee sets its pace and is 
really the whole committee when it comes to action. 
. 
AFTER ALL, the main work of the American Auto- 
mobile Association is to secure favorable legisla- 
tion, to defeat unfavorable legislation, to agitate the 
good-roads question, and to encourage touring by 
means of publishing maps and routes. Paul H. Dem- 
ing, the new chairman of the touring committee of 
the American Automobile Association, is the right 
man in the right place, and should certainly prove a 
worthy successor to Augutus Post, who laid the -foun- 
dation for this year’s work. 
” 
N OBJECTION to the Canadian Glidden tour for 
this year that has not hitherto been brought out 
is the fact that it leads to a wild region, the inhabit- 
ants of which are not the kind who are apt to buy 
motor-cars through the influence of the Glidden tour. 
The other tour suggested, through New York State 
and the New England States, is not only a better tour 
from every point of view, scenic and roadwise, but 
also because of the fact that New England has a 
baker’s dozen of motor-car makers and over twenty 
thousand motor-cars in use, and the Glidden tour held 
in that region would be an important factor from a 
selling point of view, and add to the enthusiasm for 
the motor-car which already exists there. 


ND STILL they come. Three or four new auto- 
mobile papers have just been launched. The 
publishers are evidently forgetting Horace Greeley’s 
little doggerel on the subject, which was: 
Man’s a vapor, 
Full of woes ; 
Starts a paper— 
Up she goes. 
I rather overstated, in one of my recent paragraphs, 
the number of new business motor-wagon journals 
about to be issued. Two of them are out and two 
more are shortly to follow, while the fifth and last one 
did not materialize, the publisher evidently having 
lost his nerve, because he apparently undertook to do 
or to neglect too much ; and if it gets old enough and 
big enough to support itself he proposes to cut it 
loose and let it roll along on its own momentum. 
— 
N OW that the buying season is at hand a few words rel- 
ative to the selection of a motor-car may not come 
amiss. The most essential thing in a motor-car is the 


power plant, and it should receive the buyer’s first 
attention. Depending upon the size of the car, this 
will consist of a single-cylinder, double-cylinder, or 
four-cylinder engine, together with its accompanying 
attachments. For small, light cars, the single-cyl- 
inder motor is desirable for several reasons, among 
the most important being simplicity, lightness, ease, 
and cost of operation. For cars of a slightly heavier 
type, commonly known as light touring-cars, the two- 
cylinder opposed motor is still popular. The two- 
cylinder, four-cycle, vertical motor is no longer being 
used to any great extent on account of the excessive 
vibration. For heavy touring-cars the four-cylinder 
motor is used almost entirely, but the four-cylinder 
possesses nearly all of the good qualities of the six- 
cylinder car which has just been introduced. Until 
recently the four-cycle type of motor had been used 
almost entirely for automobiles, but this year the two- 
cycle type has already gained largely. This motor 
practically consists of only three working parts, and 
it is very simple. It has absolutely no valves, or 
valve stems, cam or gears to wear and get out of 
order. This type of motor has been largely used with 
great success for marine work for several years, but 
has never been employed in automobiles except by 
one maker. Many of the 1906 models are patterned 
after European cars, and there is a general tendency 
to lengthen the wheel base and build closer to the 
ground. Nearly all of the large car-makers are using 
sliding-gear transmission and bevel-gear drive ; hence 
it looks very probable that in a few years all cars of a 
higher grade will be built according to their standard 
construction. 
+. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


“C. A.S.”—The litigation over the Selden patent has developed 
the interesting fact that the average price of automobiles in this 
country has increased from $1,170 in 1893 to $1,422 in 1894, and $1,730 
in 1895, Now this increase in the cost is due wholly to the improved 
quality of the product rather than to an attempt to saddle on extra 
cost ; but it is interesting also to know that although more makers in 
this country produce cars costing $2,500 than any other priced car, 
the original Winton price of $2,500 has not been increased since 1902, 
although the quality of the car has been greatly increased. 

** J. McA.”"—The Gobron Brillie motor differs from the usual type 
in that there are two pistons to each cylinder, one of which takes the 





An Easter Wooing. 





$é JT is Easter to-morrow,” she sorrowfully sighed, 
A poor but a beaut!ful maid, 

“And I’ve nothing to wear but a jacket threadbare, 
And a bonnet all crumpled and frayed.” 

But she went to the garret, and under the eaves, 
Where a spider was weaving a veil, 

Great-grandmother’s best she unearthed from a chest 
That was new when the Mayflower set sail. 


|= daintiest figure that ever stepped forth 
From a miniature studded with pearls, 

Was a slender young maid in the Easter parade, 
With a “ coal-scuttle’”’ hat on her curls. 

For the deep Tuscan brim, with its lining of pink, 
Was a frame to a face like a rose, 

And the silver-brocaded silk gown, though ’twas faded, 
Gave a glimpse of a breast like the snows. 


A MAN who was handsome and wealthy and proud, 
And crowned with the laurels of fame, 
Beheld her arrayed in the ancient brocade, 
Like a picture stepped out of a frame. 
“Oh, there is a girl with a soul above clothes, 
Who would shine in her beauty amid 
The queens in their crowns and their ermine-lined gowns ! 
I will make her my wife,’”’ and he did. 
MINNA IRVING. 











place of the closed fixed head that is commonly used, and in each pair 
of cylinders are two pairs of pistons working upward and two working 
downward, between which the firing takes place alternately. The 
two top pistons are coupled by cross-heads to the ends of which the 
connecting-rod is fastened, passing down through the outer wall of the 
cylinders direct to the crank shaft and pulling upward. The two 
bottom pistons are directly connected to the same crank shaft, but on 
the opposite throw and pressing downward, so that on each explosion 
a pulling and pushing effect occurs, at the same time doing away with 
the vibration and giving great flexibility. 

“ A. L. D.”’—It is a difficult thing to describe in detail an ideal, 
efficient water circulation for a motor-car. The car you mention—the 
new four-cylinder Pope-Hartford—has a very good method of water 
circulation. In this car the water is forced to the top of the cylinder 


around the valve by the pump, and passes out at the top, so that the 
cold water is always around the valve and around the explosion 
chamber, but at the same time keeping the body of the cylinder suffi- 


ciently warm so as not to detract from the caloric efficiency of the 
motor. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


A New Date for Inauguration Day. 


|? IS TO be hoped that Congress will not adjourn 

without taking some action on the proposal to 
change the date of Inauguration Day from March 4th 
to the last Thursday in April. The necessity for set- 
ting this later date is universally recognized, and the 
arguments in its favor are too familiar to call for re- 
hearsal. The matter has been before the country and 
before Congress. for discussion long enough ; it is time 
for action. The proposed new date has the formal 
and unanimous approval of a national committee com- 
posed of fifteen prominent residents of Washington 
and the Governors of forty-four States. Unless Con- 
gress acts upon the recommendation at once the nec- 
essary amendment to the Constitution cannot be sub- 
mitted to the people for adoption in time to make the 
new date available for the inauguration of the Pres- 
ident in 1913. 


“ Coffee Jags ” 
THE DocToR NAMED THEM CORRECTLY. 


OME ONE said ‘‘ Coffee never hurts any one.’’ In- 
quire of your friends and note their experiences. 

A Philadelphia woman says : 

** During the last two or three years I became sub- 
ject to what the doctor called ‘ coffee jags,’ and felt 
like I have heard men say they feel who have drank 
too much rum. It nauseated me, and I felt as though 
there was nothing but coffee flowing through my veins. 

“* Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but for a 
number of years I have known that it was doing me 
great harm, but, like the rum toper, I thought I could 
not get along without it. It made me nervous, dis- 
ordered my digestion, destroyed my sleep, and brought 
on frequent and very distressing headaches. 

“* When I got what the doctor called a ‘ coffee jag ’ 
on, I would give up drinking it for a few days till my 
stomach regained a little strength, but I was always 
fretful and worried and nervous till I was able to re- 
sume the use of the drug. 

“* About a year ago I was persuaded to try Postum, 
but as I got it in restaurants it was nothing but a 
sloppy mess, sometimes cold, and always weak, and, 
of course, I didn’t like it. Finally I prepared some 
myself, at home, following the directions carefully, 
and found it delicious. I persevered in its use, quitting 
the old coffee entirely, and feeling better and better 
each day, till I found at last, to my great joy, that 
my ailments had all disappeared, and my longing for 
coffee had come to an end. 

“‘I have heretofore suffered intensely from utter 
exhaustion, besides the other ailments and troubles, 
but this summer, using Postum, I have felt fine.’’ 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum Coffee 
properly. They do not let it boil long enough. 
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THE HEART OF A GREAT TEXAS OIL CAMP. 


MAIN STREET OF HUMBLE, CENTRE OF THE OIL FIELD. 
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WORKERS IN THE OIL FIELD DINING IN FRONT OF THEIR TENT. 





























WASHING DAY AT ONE OF THE OIL-CAMP HOMES. 


SCENE AT THE RAILROAD STATION AT HUMBLE, 


A LAND FLOWING WITH OIL WHERE FORTUNES WERE QUICKLY MADE. 
PICTURESQUE FEATURES OF THE PETROLEUM REGION AT HUMBLE, TEX., SAID TO BE THE RICHEST FIELD OF 





THE KIND IN AMERICA.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


See opposite page. 
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United Labor Moving the World 


WHATEVER opinion one may hold as to trade- 
unionism in its ethical aspects or in its relation 
to industrial progress, whether for good or ill, its 
rapid development as a strong political factor, both in 
the Old World and the New, cannot be denied. The 
history of the year past is crowded with events testi- 
fying in many unmistakable and some startling ways 
to this development. It was the labor organizations 
of Russia, as all the world now knows, which forced the 
hand of Emperor Nicholas to issue the decree calling 
a national parliament, to proclaim universal suffrage, 
to install the progressive Witte as the virtuai ruler of 
the empire, and in other ways and forms to bow before 
the storm of revolution sweeping over the country, 
and make peace, as best he could, with the long down- 
trodden but at last awakened toilers of the land. 
Prince Krapotkin is right in his contention that it will 
not be the Social Democrats, the anarchists, nor the 
“intellectuals ’’ to whom the Russian people will owe 
their final emancipation, when it comes, so much as to 
the labor party—the workingmen. ‘The Russian rev- 
olution has demonstrated the fact that in the general 
strike the workingmen have a weapon irresistible for im- 
posing their will upon a government. ‘‘ Moreover,’’ as 
Krapotkin says, ‘‘ there is not the slightest doubt that. 
if the general strike has been capable of forcing the 
centuries-old institution of autocracy to capitulate, it 
will be capable also of imposing the will of the labor- 
ers upon capital.’’ With so much conceded to them 
in the initiative of the present overturn in Russia, it 
is inconceivable that when the new, freer, and more 
enlightened system of government in that country is 
fairly inaugurated, a large measure of representation 
will not be accorded to organized labor in every de- 
partment. The workingmen will deserve it, and the 
leaders of the new order will not dare to give them 
less. Russia will begin the new era in its history 
largely under the control and guidance of the very 
men who hitherto have had the least voice in its gov- 
ernment and the least consideration from its rulers. 
Hitherto the slaves, they will now be the masters. 
Across the line, in Germany, the trades-unionists, 
under various names and in various ways, are exert- 
ing such a potent influence in politics that even the 
puissant Emperor William has been compelled to hear 
and heed their voice, uttered through the mouth of 
Herr Bebel and their other representatives in the Ger- 
man Parliament. It is such men as these alone who 
have dared to call in question some of the imperial- 
istic schemes of the German Czar, who have ridiculed 
and opposed his colonization dreams, and checkmated 
his plans for immediate and enormous increases in the 
military budget. Whatever may be its faults, or its 
vagaries in some directions, the workingman’s party 
in Germany to-day stands, along with men of like affil- 
iations in all other lands, solidly and consistently for 
peace. If Germany provokes a war with any other 
nation in the near future, as she is so often accused 
of trying to do, it will be done in the face of the 
united and bitter opposition of the German labor 
party. 
And what is true of the workingmen of Germany 
on the peace question is true also of the same element 
in Italy, France, Belgium, England, and wherever 


By La Salle A. Maynard 


else in the world they are coming to the front and 
making themselves felt in the affairs of government. 
They will be ‘‘ food for powder ’’ no more if they can 
help it ; no longer bear both ends of the burden and 
the misery of war—the fighting and the taxes. 

As for Great Britain, what could more strongly de- 
monstrate the ascendency of the labor party in that 
country than the selection of so representative a labor 
man and trade-unionist as John Burns for a seat in 
the cabinet? Inno instance has the power of work- 
ingmen in politics been more remarkably displayed. 
This man, now a member of the greatest governing 
body in Europe, was regarded, less than two decades 
ago, as a mere disturber of the peace. In 1886 he was 
prosecuted with other socialists for sedition and incit- 
ing to riot. He was acquitted then, but a year later 
he was convicted of rioting and was imprisoned for 
six weeks. In 1889, only sixteen years ago, Mr. 
Burns was the leader of a great dock strike in London. 
Yet, despite these shadows on his earlier career, he has 
since managed, largely through his own efforts, as a 
member of the Londcn County Council and of Parlia- 
ment, to secure the adoption of almost all the measures 
for the relief of the working class, his advocacy of 
which once got him into legal trouble. But if the 
choice of Mr. Burns for the cabinet was the most 
significant acknowledgment in the high places of 
British power of the new force in British politics, it 
meant much less for practical purposes than the gen- 
eral revolt of the laboring class throughout the United 
Kingdom against the two old political parties and the 
formation of a third one under their own leadership. 
The English labor party ran no less than eighty in- 
dependent candidates at the election in January, and 
elected a large proportion of them. On the eve of 
the election the London Times declared that the colla- 
tion of the returns would show “a concerted effort, 
never before attempted on anything like the same 
scale, to obtain for labor, independently of the old 
parties, direct and specific representation proportioned 
to the numerical strength of the working-class elect- 
ors.”’ As to what this forebodes for the immediate 
future of Great Britain and the attitude of the British 
government on such burning issues as free trade, im- 
perialism, and industrial reform, opinions will vary. 
For ourselves we are confident that the influence will 
make for good, for sanity, equity, and justice. 

Coming to our own land, we have the claim of 
President Roosevelt that the labor vote virtually elect- 
ed him last November. Whether it actually did or 
not, it cannot be doubted that the strength and popu- 
larity of Mr. Roosevelt with the workingmen of the 
country had much to do in rolling up the tremendous 
majority by which his candidature and his policies 
were indorsed. And if the measures now before Con- 
gress with which the President is specially identified 
and which he has urged in successive messages are 
successful, it will be largely because he has the sup- 
port in these things of the labor element of the 
country. 

In some cases wisely, and in others most unwisely, 
the country has been committed tc policies urged upon 
it in behalf of labor unions. This is true of Chinese 
exclusion, of the importation of contract labor, of the 


eight-hour law on Federal work, and, in some of the 
States, of the prohibition of child labor and prison 
contract work. Through the same power and influ- 
ence we have our State labor bureaus and scores of 
other laws, regulations, and governmental features— 
some good, some bad—but all confessedly in the inter- 
ests of workingmen. 

In view of all that we have thus briefly recounted 
of the rise of the workingman as a political influence, 
is it not conceivable that Macaulay’s remarkable pre- 
diction, uttered in a letter written to an American 
citizen nearly half a century ago, may soon become 
measurably true? In this letter the great English 
historian and essayist drew a dolefui and most dis- 
tressing picture of what would come to pass when this 
country became as thickly populated as England, and 
wages became low and work scarce. ‘‘Then,”’ said 
he, ‘‘your institutions will be fairly brought to the 
test.”’ After dwelling for a few lines upon England’s 
experiences through successive periods of social dis- 
content and industrial revolution, Macaulay continues : 


“It is quite plain that you. government will never be able to re- 
strain a distressed and discontented majority. For with you the 
majority is the government, and has the rich, who are always a 
minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come when, in the 
State of New York, a multitude of people, none of whom have had 
more than half a breakfast or expect to have more than half a din- 
ner, will choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of 
Legislature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of public faith. 
On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink 
champagne and to ride in a carriage while thousands of honest folks 
are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely to 
o preferred by a workingman who hears his children cry for more 

r a rr 

Such unhappy conditions as the English historian 
depicted have not yet arisen in this country, nor are 
they ever likely to arise. Weare in no danger of a 
congested population, with starvation wages and a 
host of the unemployed. Macaulay’s own country 
faces such conditions to-day, but not so the United 
States. If such dire calamities ever do befall our land 
as Macaulay foretold, it will not be the fault of the 
American workingmen alone, nor of any class, but of 
the whole people. Upon us all alike the responsibility 
will rest. But to the extent that the great English- 
man foresaw that the enormous industrial develop- 
ment, such as a country with our possibilities would 
be certain to witness, must also bring with it a new 
alignment of industrial and political forces, with the 
workingman in the forefront —to this extent his 
prophecy has already come true. How much this new 
alignment shall mean for the happiness and prosperity 
of the American people, will depend entirely upon the 
integrity,/the patriotism, the unselfish spirit, in which 
we apply ourselves to the solution of the problems 
which the situation has forced upon us. If the de- 
mands of organized labor sometimes seem to us arro- 
gant, harsh, and unreasoning, let us remember the 
untold centuries through which aristocracy ruled the 
world, and, in its greed, its cruelty, and selfishness, 
ground the faces of the poor and made the many the 
slaves of the few. Now that the balance seems to be 
tipping the other way, let us be patient, forbearing, 
and, above all, just. Being this, we shall have no 
need ‘‘to strike our sails’’ to any fear, but shall 
surely ‘‘ sail with God the seas.”’ 





The Difference between 
Investment and Speculation. 


Investment : The outlay of money to proc=ce an 
assured income with tangible security for return of 
the amount invested. 

Speculation: A risky outlay of money, with ex- 
pectations of great gain, and .no security for return 
of money nor dividends expected. 

The eyes of all lumbermen are now turned toward 
the Pacific coast, and the whole United States is 
practically looking there for its future lumber supply. 
Each year sees the demand greatly increased. As the 
population grows larger it naturally consumes more 
lumber, and he is fortunate indeed who owns good 
timber lands. The manufacturing of lumber makes a 
safe, sure, and profitable business. If one could be inter- 
ested in such a business, conducted by men familiar 
with its details, thoroughly experienced in the manufac- 
ture and marketing of the product, men of known 
financial standing who would make the investor thor- 
oughly secure, so that the investment would be abso- 
lutely safe, as well as an assured dividend, then it 
would appeal to the small investor who now is able to 
get only a very small return for his savings; and it 
seems that the California Land and Lumber Company, 
Kohl Building, San Francisco, have perfected just this 
kind of an enterprise. It is not a stock-selling propo- 
sition, since they do not offer stock for sale. Ordi- 
narily, when a person buys stock he buys strictly on 
the expectation that he will receive a probable divi- 
dend, but there is absolutely no security that he will 
ever get a dividend, nor the return of his principal ; 
but the protection this company offers is this : For 
the money invested they give him a first mortgage on 
all the property owned by the company, which is 
turned over absolutely by trust deed to one of the 
strongest trust companies on the Pacific coast, and 
they hold it for the very purpose of protecting the 
investor, both as to dividends and principal. The 
lumber company sell you a bond bearing interest at 
six per cent. per annum, guaranteed ; as stated above, 
by the trust company, and beyond that, the investor 


is given fifty per cent. more in the stock of the com- 
pany, so that in addition to the interest you receive 
you also participate in the net earnings of the com- 
pany, which additional earning should be enough to 
give the investor at least ten to twelve per cent. 
yearly. They have made a success thus far of all 
their enterprises, and are glad to refer to any San 
Francisco banks, or the commercial agencies. Own- 
ing thousands of acres of timber-lands and with options 
on more, their security is absolutely first-class, pro- 
tecting the bonds several times over. 


Pensions for Railroad Men. 


ET US try to be just and fair with the railroad 
corporations, even if they do some things unwisely. 
They have come in for an unusual amount of sharp 
criticism in recent days, much of it deserved, but 
some of it undeserved. On the right side of the 
account let us set down the record of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s pension department. Six years ago 
this company established a pension system for its old 
and disabled employés, and up to the present time has 
paid out to such pensioners the sum total of $2,004,- 
087.59. Last year the amount paid in pensions was 
$390,000. These expenditures do not include the ex- 
pense of operating the department, which is borne 
entirely by the company. During the six years 2,700 
employés were retired from the service of the com- 
pany and placed upon the pension-list. Of this num- 
ber 688 were between the ages of sixty-five and sixty- 
eight. Of all methods of solving the ‘‘labor prob- 
lem ’’ we know of none better than this. 
*” . 


New York’s Filthy Police Stations. 


AGAIN, FOR the twentieth time, and perhaps more, 

a demand has appeared that New York shall not 
only reform its policemen, but also its police stations 
or prisons, both being equally unclean and a disgrace 
to a civilized community. Sine- the command comes 
this time from such stro influential bodies as 


the Civic Club and the Society of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, one of which contains several police magis- 
trates, one may cherish the hope that something will 
come of it. A committee of these organizations has 
been investigating the police stations again and sub- 
mits a report recommending the keeping of all prison- 
ers at magistrates’ courts ana the abolition of many of 
the stations now in existence. According to a specified 
list given of these places, most of them are as unfit 
for habitation as Turkish dungeons or the etdpes of 
Siberia. Many of them are described as rotten and 
foul with age and decay, reeking with vermin and the 
odors and drippings of sewers and closets, and impene- 
trable by sunshine or fresh air. Yet, into these 
filthy dens innocent men and refined women, the vic- 
tims of police stupidity, or worse, together with bums, 
drunks, and the lowest criminals, are thrust And 
often, this same report declares, people are left in 
these black holes for twenty-four hours without food 
or drink before their cases are called. But, as we 
have said before, these facts and conditions have been 
set forth many times before—and that is partly the 
shame of it. Once should have been enough for a great 
and wealthy city like New York to hear such a story. 
Must it be repeated still again ? 


Pimples and Blackheads 


ARE CAUSED BY CLOGGING OF THE PORES OF THE SE- 
RACEOUS GLANDS WITH SEBUM OR OILY MATTER. 


The plug of sebum in the centre of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub, or comedone: Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling, and redness ; 
later pus or matter forms, breaks, or is opened, the 
plug comes out, and the pore is once more free. 
Treatment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. Wash 
off the Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water, and bathe freely. Repeat this treat- 
ment morning and evening. At other times use Cuti- 
cura Soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
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RUSSIAN CRUISER “‘ ASKOLD” LEAVING SHANGHAI, CHINA, WHERE, BADLY 
BATTERED, SHE TOOK REFUGE IN THE LATE WAR.—C. F. Fondey, China. 
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i (FIRST PRIZE, $5.) REMARKABLE PICTURE OF AN AMERICAN CAVALRYMAN’S OF SANTIAGO. { THIRD PRIZE, $2.) “THE LION OF LUCERNE,” A FAMOUS FIGURE, TWENTY-EIGHT FEET 
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(SECOND P2izé, $3.) THE RESCUE—CHILD SAVED FROM DROWNING IN THE LAKE BY HER FAITHFUL DOG.—J. S. Sanbora 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
CALIFORNIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, VERMONT THE SECOND, AND INDIANA THE THIRD. 


, Vermont. 
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AREFUL OBSERVERS report that there exists 
among the young of the well-to-do classes—the 
fairly well-educated classes—an appalling lack of gen- 
eral information. Whether this is due to the absence 
of that sort of conversation at the table and in the 
family which used to pre- 
vail among this class, or to 
the fact that most such boys 
read only the sporting news 
and talk only of sports ; or 
whether the world of thought and affairs is so greatly 
extending its limits that no mortal can skim even the 
main divisions of it—one cannot say. Some writer 
is it Carlyle?—says that any one who has read one 
good book—has read it from love of it and not from 
compulsion—is ever afterward a cultured man. This 
is a pretty comprehensive statement, but it is helpfully 
suggestive. A most interesting discussion may be 
held in any company of educated 
people upon what constitutes 





The Ignorance of the 
Modern Rich Boy. 
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There are strata of dense ignorance, in fact, 
in many quarters where one would least expect 
to find them. Thus, a lady who lives on *‘ Queen 
Street,’’ in a certain city, has had conflicting 
emotions, as she has watched the struggles of highly 
pompadoured and cruelly-laced ‘‘salesladies ’’’ with 
the shy little ‘‘Q’’ with which the name of her street 
begins. After pondering on the most merciful, and, at 
the same time, clear, description to give of the letter 
she has devised this: ‘‘ Make an O, and puta little tail 
on it.’” There is scarcely one shopping-trip in six in 
which this lady does not have occasion to use this 
simple formula, which usually gives instant relief. 
One does not expect these often very noble and re- 
fined girls to pass an examination in geometry or in 
Browning, but they surely ought to know their 
letters. 

There are too few books read by both young and 
old in these days of the newspaper and the magazine. 
There is too little intelligent discussion of high things 
in our homes before and with our growing children. 
The fathers are too pressed with money getting, and 








She can- 
not address a servant vithout abuse. She forgets 
when she had to do her own washing. .The fourth and 
last is the woman who employs servants and cannot 
pay them. She will take a girl for a month or so, 
often a girl that has not been in the country very 
long. Then after a time the girl is turned off with- 
out pay or only a promise to pay in a day or two. 
The servant knows no better; she goes without her 
money. 

Our advice, therefore, to ‘‘L. A. M.’’ is: Do not 
waste time on the servants, but try and convert the 
mistresses. Of course the servant is the cause of 
some of the trouble, but nine times out of ten it is the 
other way. Now, again, ‘‘L. A. M.,’’ listen to me. 
I will try and tell you what a servant wants: Good 
wages, plenty to eat, and a good, kind mistress and 
master. Give them these and the servants will stay. 
Do not keep a tattler in the 
house, for that brings discontent 


married rich or has become rich very quick. 





culture. 

There are, it will be univer- 
sally admitted, certain allusions 
which should be at once under- 
stood by any cultivated man. 
Even if one is destitute of re- 
ligion, he should be able to ex- 
plain most of the Scripture 
references in literature. If he 
cannot, it is a reflection upon 
his culture ; for, whether or not 
one reveres the Bible as sacred, 
it is the most famous book in 
the world, and should be studied 
by all for that reason if for no 
other. Then the plays of 
Shakespeare and the Homeric 
poems, and so on—every one 
can make up a list—should be 
well enough known so that the 
most famous characters in them 
can be instantly recognized. 

But to a large class of the 
young people who are now enter- 
ing our colleges these great 
works seem unknown. Even 
their titles seem never to have 
been heard. If this ignorance 
extended only to Ierature it 
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among the good servants. 
A SERVANT. 


Ancient Tayles. 
YE AMBITIOUS MAYDEN. 
ONG AGO, deare children, in 
ye forest of Man-Hatan 
dwelt a young mayden Monkey 
who was stayge-struck. 

Ye symptoms developed 
earlie, & ere yette she was six- 
teen yeares of age she was 
flinging her arms aboute & 
frighting ye neighbors with her 
readings of ye thrillynge tragedy 
in meter, ye last line of each 
verse being ‘‘I am notte mad! 
I AM NOTTE MAD!”’ 

But ye neighbors were. 

& When later she began 
practicing ‘‘ Curfew Shalle 
Notte Ring Tonight ’’ ye back 
yard cattes gave uppe ye un- 
equal fight & moved over into 
Bruk-Lin. 

Now atte thys stayge of ye 
case ye fond parents might 








might be accounted for ; but it 
is of a sort which may be called 
‘‘general.’’ It runs ‘‘all along 
the line.’” Thus a boy prepar- 
ing for college—a boy of at least seventeen—asked his 
high-school teacher the other day what ‘‘ VII’’ meant 
at the beginning of a chapter! 

** Oh,’’ you say, “* he must liave been half-witted.’’ 
Not at all. He belonged to a cultivated family, and 
had seen and handled books all his life, but he did not 
know the Roman numerals after “‘III.’’ Another 
such boy asked, *‘ What is a gill of milk? I did not 
know there was such a measure. Is it the same as a 
gallon ?’’ 

Yet both of those boys could give you the batting 
average of every pitcher in the great **leagues,’’ and 
could junerringly quote the ‘‘record’’ for the *‘ high 
jump’’ and the “half-mile sprint ’’ during the last 
five years. One wonders if the theory is really true 
that the human mind can hold cnly so much. In that 
case, of course, if it is stuffed full with ‘‘ athletics,’’ 
nothing else can get in. How otherwise could a boy 
fail to know the dimensions of a gill ? 

A well-brought-up boy of eighteen gravely informed 
a friend last week that ‘‘* Dorothy ’ was fashionable 
because it was a Bible name, and all the Bible names 
were ‘coming in.’ ’’ 

A freshman in an Eastern university heard a lady 
use the word “‘ pusillanimous,’’ and asked with inter- 
est what it meant. When an explanation was cheer- 
fully and plainly given, the boy was delighted. ‘‘I 
never heard it before,’’ he said, naively, “* but I often 
wish to express something of that sort, and I am going 
to try to remember that word. There are such lots of 
words,’’ he added with unabashed jauntiness, “* that, 
of course, a fellow can’t keep track of them all”’ 
which statement has something to support it, truly. 

A sophomore in another university seemed quite 
excited to hear an incident in the life of Kossuth. 
**Why, he must have been quite a man,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘* Who was he, anyhow? Is there a book 
that tells about him ?’’ 

We are all familiar with tales of the deficiencies of 
these young people in the way of spelling. It is grati- 
fying to know that our great secondary schools are 
seriously attempting to remedy the present disgrace- 
ful condition in this regard. A university professor 
who recently examined the papers of one of the higher 
college classes gives shocking testimony concerning 
the spelling in some of them. In one case the word 
““awful’’ was consistently spelled ‘‘ orfull’’ through- 
out, and it occurred six times. In another the word 
was first plainly spelled 
boy had written above it ‘‘ orful.’’ 
encountered the terrible word ‘“‘ 
quite vanquished him. 


** auful,’’ and, later, the poor 

A third youth had 
equal,’’ and it had 
He spelled it ** eaquill.’’ 


MILCH COWS EVER 


A WOMAN’S CURIOUS ENTERPRISE—MRS. B. C. SWAFFORD, ABOUT TO SAIL FROM SEATTLE FOR ALASKA WITH THE FIRST 
BOUND FOR AN ARCTIC MINING CAMP.— Asahel Curtis. 


the mothers are equally “‘driven’’ with the (often 
meaningless) ‘‘duties’’ imposed upon them by the in- 
satiable demands of refined living and of society. If 
we are going to give our children much of real cul- 
ture, or get or keep any ourselves, we must have 
more leisure for thought and for reading and for dis- 
cussion. The truly simple life, in its best sense, 
would banish much of this ignorance. 
KATE UPSON CLARK. 
e e 


EpIToR LESLIE’S WEEKLY: In reading a recent 
issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY I saw with amusement 
‘*L. A. M.’s”’ letter on ‘‘ The Eternal Servant Prob- 
lem.’’ It is easy to see that ‘‘ L. A. M.’’ is not and 
never was a servant, but an employer of servants. 
We hear a lot about the 
servant that is not written 
by servants, but by those 
having trouble with their 
help. Now, as a servant, I 
would like to say a few words to ‘‘L. A. M.”’ and to 
others who are trying to settle this question. I do not 
believe there is a servant living out to-day who thiaks 
herself as good as heremployer. Servants look to their 
employers to set examples, how to act and behave. 
Then we really have servants that are better than 
their employers—better educated, better every way. 
But they do not show it before those whom they serve. 
Servants generally do not care to come in and dine 
with the family. They prefer their own table, 
where they can enjoy their meals with gossip of their 
own. 

And the trouble is not always with the servants. 
It is the women who employ them. There are four 
kinds of these. First, there is the one who employs 
cheap help. She advertises or goes to employment 
offices. She wants a cook. The cook comes to see 
her. She is met with a smiling face aiid asked for 
her references. The cook shows them. Perhaps some 
well-known family had employed her before. Then it 
will be found that there are five or six in the family, 
and the newcomer is supposed to do the washing and 
all for eighteen dollars a month. What a fortune to 
slave for! But the cook goes elsewhere, for she can 
do better. The second employer is the proud and 
haughty one. She pays good wages, but does she ever 
give praise to the poor servant—or even a smile? 
More likely abuse. She gives an order as if talking 
to a slave. The girl is not used to living that way. 
She had a home of her own once, where a mother 
smiled on her. The third woman is the one who has 





A Servant’s View of the 
Situation. 











have headed her off by whaling 
her with a trunk strap, but 
they were on a par with ye 
bunch of Foole Friends who 
prophesied for ye mayden Monk a Career. 

Manie eligible young Monks called, but one & alle 
were turned down, for ye mayden was wedded to her 
Art. 

Ye smackful kiss & ye warm hugge were put far 
oute in ye colde, for woulde they notte interfere with 
her career? Yea verilie. 

She would put Sara Bernhardt on ye bumme for 
keeps when she got into ye calcium. She would move 
people to tears so thatte they would weep bucketfuls 
at ye verie mention of her nayme. Her Foole Friends 
kept telling thys to her & her foole parents felle for 
itte too. 

Soe she went on ye stayge. 

For seven yeares she hadde thinking parts & then 
came her triumph. She was allowed to say 

“*Me Lord, ye Carriage Awaits !’’ 

Butte she gat no further. 

Ye stayge was bogus, for it refused to recognize 
Talent. 

Now she goes hiking across country playing Little 
Eva in a Ten-Twent-Thirt, pausing in Jay Towns long 
enough to reap all ye venerable eggs, then Onward. 

Ye Mayden Monk has wrinkles now & her hair 
owes its allegiance to ye corner drugstore, God wot. 

For she has been long upon her Career & itte is 
not peaches & cream. 

This moving storie of ye Stayge-Stricken Monk 
moveth me, deare children, to a few 


WISDOM TABLETS : 

First Wozzle : 
Careers. 

Second Josh: Try notte to elevate ye Stayge. 
Rather, with ye toe of thy boote, elevate ye Foole 
Friends who try to coax thee thereon. 

Third Gurgle: Lord save us from our Foole 
Friends. LOWELL OTuS REESE. 


A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TAKE it during convalescence following La Grippe, 
Pneumonia, Influenza, or weakness following fevers. 


e * 
Fresh Milk 


is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cow’s milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 


A life of kisses is worth a joblot of 
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A Railroad’s Plan to Educate Farmers 




















SCHOOL CHILDREN AT NORTH PLATTE, NEB., LISTENING TO A LECTURE ON CROP 


AND SOIL MANAGEMENT. 





PUPILS OF THE GOTHENBURG (NEB.) SCHOOLS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN 


AGRICULTURE. 























CROP AND SOIL EDUCATION TRAIN ON THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, WITH GROUP OP 


TRAVELING LECTURERS AND RAILROAD MEN. 


HE LATEST trip of the ‘‘crop and soil education 
train’’ on the Union Pacific Railroad has just 
been completed. This was a special train furnished 
and operated by the railroad company, equipped with 
auditorium coaches and carrying professors from the 
University of Nebraska, who delivered lectures at the 
various towns along the road on soil management and 
seed selection. The auditorium coaches were fitted 
with platforms for the speakers and apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures. Separate coaches were provid- 
ed for the lecturers on seed selection and on soil man- 
agement. The stops for lectures were of forty min- 
utes’ duration. Two lectures were given at every stop, 
and frequently the crowd of listeners was so great 
that three or four lectures had to be delivered. The 
nature of the lecture given in each car was announced 
outside, so that the farmers might choose the subject 
they preferred to hear discussed. In the lecture on 
soil management the problems of soil fertility, cultiva- 
tion, movement and conservation of moisture, and rota- 
tion of crops were taken up, the proper apparatus 
being at hand to show a good and a poor seed bed and 
to demonstrate other points in the talk. The corn 
lecture took up the selection of seed corn, as to type 
of ear and length and shape of kernel, which will give 


the largest yield per acre ; also the time to select seed 
corn, and other phases of the subject. Maps, charts, 
and various types of ears were used to illustrate the 
lecture, and served to create deep interest. 

In running these trains the Union Pacific exhibits a 
remarkable public spirit. In investing money in equip- 
ping and running the trains, there is no immediate 
prospect of return. But if the gospel of good seed 
and soil management is carried out, this investment 
will prove good in the increased freight made possible 
by the larger yields resulting from the better methods 
of farming. The lecturers are men from the univer- 
sity who are making the improvement of crops and 
the conservation of soil fertility their life work. The 
opportunity to spread the results of their experiments 
in this manner helps not only the university, but also 
the State at large. The university is bettered by 
coming into closer contact with the actual problems 
of the farmer. The farmers are benefited by per- 
sonal contact with and inspiration from the uni- 
versity lecturers, besides receiving a large fund of 
valuable information, which they can apply on their 
own farms immediately. One year ago the attend- 
ance at the corn special lectures in Nebraska was 
about forty thousand. No better testimonial of the 


NEBRASKA FARMERS IN 


AN AUDITORIUM COACH LISTENING TO A LECTURE BY 
PROFESSOR LYONS. 


value and practicability of these lectures can be given 
than to say that the number of people who attended 
the lectures this year was even larger than last 
year. At many points the attendance was beyond 
the capacity of the three auditoriuin cars, and over- 
flow meetings had to be held in the depot waiting- 
rooms. Already favorable reports are coming in from 
farmers who followed the methods given in the lec- 
tures they heard last year, many assigning their in- 
crease in yield to no other cause than carefully select- 
ing the seed according to the method recommended. 

At many places this year there were hundreds of 
public-school children to listen to the lectures on soil 
and seeds. At North Platte, the entire high school, 
numbering about 250, came to the train headed by the 
full corps of teachers to listen to the talks on better 
methods of farming. At another place, on account of 
a storm, the train did not reach it until 11:30 P. M., 
but even there 250 farmers were waiting to hear the 
lectures, which lasted until long past midnight. The 
Union Pacific crop and soil education train was under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred Darlow, representing the 
railroad, and Professor T. L. Lyons, accompanied by 
an efficient corps of agricultural professors, represent- 
ing the University of Nebraska. 
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LARGE CROWD AT SCOTIA, NEB., ATTRACTED BY THE ABRIVAL OF THE EDUCATION TRAIN. 








DANVILLE, WASH., March 15th. 
UST A MILE from here is the international bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada. The 
line is run across the frontier as straight as an arrow, 
and a twenty-foot path has been hewn through the 
dense forests, which, save for its straightness, re- 
sembles the work of a cyclone. 

Last summer the boundary, which had been in dis- 
pute for several years, was re-surveyed, and the results 
gave Uncle Sam thirty feet the best of it. The re- 
apportionment of the disputed territory gave birth to 
many amusing and complicated changes of residence, 
subjects of the crown becoming protégés of Uncle 
Sam. Had the new boundary been established still 
farther northward, say a mile or two, it would have 
awarded to the United States some of the biggest cop- 
per mines in the Dominion of Canada. 

A little way from Danville, and just inside the 
Canadian line at Phoenix, is located the very largest 
mine producing copper in British North America, and 
at Grand Forks the owners of this mine—the Granby 


Company—-own the second largest smelter in the 
world, the largest being at Butte, Mont. Mining in- 
terests all over British Columbia are booming, the 
tonnage treated by the half-dozen reduction plants 


within a radius of a day’s ride from here is enormous, 
and is increasing by leaps and bounds. All this bustle 
and money-making is a rather sad reflection on the 
condition of mining in Washington, especially along the 
frontier. There’s not asquare foot of Dominion ground 
one whit more promising than miles upon miles here 
in this State. From no reasonable causes the mining 
sections of northern Washington have been neglected, 
but the extensive railway building of the Great North- 
ern people in this county is stimulating the industry 
and bringing capital here. 

Low-grade ores canrot be profitably mined and 
treated in places remote from railroads, and many 
mines have heretofore been handicapped by their re- 
moteness from transportation. But in- 
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Will Washington Be a Second Montana? 


By Ernest C. Rowe 


testimonial to pluck and work and well-directed intel- 
ligence. The Granby mine embracing an entire moun- 
tain of ore, which in one place is quarried with steam 
shovels, is apparently exhaustless, and generations to 
come will share in the profits of the enterprise. Two 
thousand seven hundred tons of this low-grade ore are 
daily dumped into the furnaces at Grand Forks, and 
every day Mr. Hodges ships to the refineries in the East 
$17,000 in unrefined copper and gold. Nearly a mil- 
lion dollars have been distributed in dividends to stock- 
holders, and as the years go on the widening explora- 
tion and uncovering of ore reserves in new develop- 
ment will increase the earnings. Indeed, there seems 
to be no limit to the earning capacity of the mine other 
than the limitations of the smelter. Mr. Hodges told 
me they would keep on increasing the size of the works 
until they would have a capacity of 5,000 tons, and the 
ore bodies in the mine are already more than sufficiently 
developed to supply the full working capacity of a 
5,000-ton smelter. Measured by actual achievement 
within a given time, I believe the Granby stands to- 
day the greatest mining property in the world. 

The game Graves and Hodges played they played 
well, and the fun alone of building this enterprise out 
here in the wilderness was worth the effort. The 
creators of this company, however, have gained more 
than mere satisfaction over industrial success. Graves 
has returned to Spokane rich. Hodges is rich and 
famous, and the stockholders have seen their original 
investments multiply in volume many fold. After 
spending two days at the Granby works, and being 
shown many courtesies by Mr. Hodges and his assist- 
ants, I started off afoot over the boundary for Dan- 
ville, Wash. 

From the south lines of the Granby I had no diffi- 
culty in following the trend of the outcroppings 
southward through Danville and across the Kettle 
River on to the properties which comprise the Mineral 
Hill Mining and Tunnel Company’s holdings. Here 
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considered by mining engineers the best on the hill, but 
does not have the same extent of development as the 
others. Leasers are at work now on a shoot of ore 
which they said paid good profits at the smelter. We 
walked at least five miles over Mineral Hill, always 
within the company’s lines, and we saw evidences of 
strong mineralization everywhere. In hundreds of 
places prospect-holes have been sunk down through 
the float disclosing splendid veins. I gathered many 
beautiful specimens of quartz from these prospect- 
holes, which I am going to bring home. 

From the mill site the properties radiate like the 
spokes of a wagon wheel cut in two, and were it 
necessary to mine through shafts, aérial trams would 
feed the ores from the hoists into the mill, like patent 
cash-carriers in a dry-goods store. But a tunnel now 
under construction, with drifts, and adits will cut the 
various ore veins at a great depth. This is the most 
satisfactory form of mining when the nature of the 
formation permits, for ore can be removed to a mill 
or railroad for a fraction of the cost of hoisting 
through a shaft, and a tunnel also affords natural 
drainage. 

Mr. Hodges, superintendent of the Granby, says he 
likes to get Mineral Hill ures, for they are entirely 
self-fiuxing, and run much higher in both copper and 
gold values than Granby ores. 

It was while at the Granby smelter I learned from 
Mr. Hodges that his company was extremely inter- 
ested in the work being prosecuted at Danville, and 
he predicted sure and lasting success. The officers of 
the Mineral Hill Mining and Tunnel Company are able 
business men, and the directors are not dummies, but 
consider every move made. From every view-point 
there seem evidences a-plenty that the same master- 
ful kind of genius that gave the Granby its amazing 
success is in control here, and the Granby record 
serves as an incentive. 

To-day a new 100 horse-power boiler was unloaded 
from the cars, a complete seven-drill 





stallation of cheap transportation will not 
act half so strong as a magnet for capital 
for mining operations in Washington as 
one big mining success this side of the 
boundary, like the Granby. Right here 
at Danville, almost within gun-shot of the 
Granby, I have examined six hundred 
acres of mineral land rich in copper and 
gold—a vast collection of mining claims, 
many patented. The owners of these 
properties were poor men without means 
to properly develop them, and Mr. F. E. 
Houghton, a Boston promoter, brought 
together the various interests and made 
one company. He knew a good thing 
when he saw it, and had the courage to 
start in on a big scale to develop the 
properties. This kind of intelligence and 
constructiveness is what has made the 
Granby a mine from a lot of neglected 








Norfolk air-compressor, and four large 
power drills, and to-morrow machinists 
will start in on setting up the plant. 
Business men recognize the fact that 
management is one of the most important 
features for or against the success of 
any enterprise. The management of the 
Mineral Hill Tunnel and Mining Company, 
and all other interests of the F. E. 
Houghton Company in Washington, is 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Ar- 
thur L. Bradley, who is financially inter- 
ested in each company and is one of the 
most conservative mining men I have ever 
met. Mr. Bradley regards mining as a 
business that should be conducted in the 
same manner as manufacturing or any 
other line. He employs the most compe- 
tent workmen and looks carefully after 
the expenditure of every dollar. I con- 








prospects. The history of Granby is an 
interesting one, but like all big mining 
successes it is a record of struggle and 
disheartening set-backs ere the final chapters spelled 
achievement. 

They say that seven years ago the mines could 
have been bought for the price of the standing timber. 
There were ore veins there, as everybody knew, but 
they were so low-grade that the locators of the claims 
gave up in despair. Along came Mr. J. P. Graves, of 
Spokane, who knew a good thing when the others 
didn’t. Mr. Graves went to work. What now comprise 
the Granby properties were then several properties 
under different ownership. Mr. Graves bound together 
the various interests in one company, and then he 
started to the money centres in the East to secure 
capital 

If any one imagines Mr. Graves had an easy time 
he’d better guess again. Copper was cheap, and with 
the methods of mining and treatment then in vogue 
it cost per pound much more to make. Any low-grade 
proposition was as hard to sell to discriminating in- 
vestors as shares in an air-shipcompany. Aftera deal 
of skirmishing for an opening, Quebec took the first 
shares sold, but Boston and New England bought 
most of the stock in the end. But never a dollar 
came easy, and Mr. Graves, like many another promo- 
ter before him, had “‘ faint heart ’’ more than once, and 
more than once he felt like pulling stakes and return- 
ing West. 

At the mines Mr. Graves left Mr. A. B. W. Hodges, 
amining engineer and graduate of several universities, 
but possessing what no institution of learning can 
make part of any man—a bulldog grip on the task be- 
fore him. 

These two men were the only men in the Dominion 
of Canada who thought the mines were worth a pica- 
yune. But they knew what they were, so each 
plugged doggedly at his respective game. Was the 
game worth the effort? Let us see. 

Graves finally sold his stock and quit that end of 
the line and came West to see what Hodges was doing. 
As fast as Mr. Graves had sent money West, Hodges 
spent it, and the enterprise had a voracious appetite. 
Mr. Hodges fed the growing monster with generous 
hand, and it has grown fat and handsome under 
Hodges’s treatment. Hodges has never left the works 
long enough to get a breathing spell. But look at the 
monument he and Graves have built. What a splendid 





THREE-THOUSAND-TON SMELTER OF THE GRANBY COMPANY, AT GRAND FORKS, B. C. 


the Granby vein finds its most remarkable expression, 
and I believe there’s not a square rod of the com- 
pany’s land that gives not some indication of the vast 
stores of wealth below the surface. As we stood at 
the site of the new mill and tunnel we could hear the 
blasts at the Granby mine, and every thrust of the 
Granby drills brings them inch by inch nearer the 
Mineral Hill property. As the ore veins trend this 
way they multiply in richness, and while the Granby 
ores are only two per cent. copper, the ores here run, 
in places, twenty per cent., and will average six to 
eight per cent. I have never seen such a manifesta- 
tion of Nature’s lavish hand, nor has any one ever 
seen a property so splendidly situated for easy mining 
and cheap transportation. For nearly a mile the 
tracks of the Great Northern Railroad run through 
the property, and there is water in abundance, and 
millions of feet of primeval timber cover the 600 acres 
within the company’s lines. It’s truly an ideal spot 
for the mines. But here this bonanza in the making 
lay for years until Mr. Houghton and associates se- 
cured the various interests by buying outright leasing, 
or buying controlling interest, tying all up securely in 
one organization. By no means is the Mineral Hill 
Company’s property, as it is known, an undeveloped 
one. Many attempts have been made by former own- 
ers to develop it, but these efforts lacked the sustain- 
ing influence of sufficient capital. On one of the 
properties—the Minnehaha—there is a shaft sunk 325 
feet, with tunnel intersections at each 100 feet. This 
company’s work comprehends the most intelligent 
mining that was ever done on any part of the proper- 
ties that now make up the merger, and in a few months 
ore was taken out here that netted $12,000 at the 
Granby smelter. 

From the Minnehaha up the mountain about a mile 
is the Hercules mine, also in the Mineral Hill merger. 
The Hercules has an inclined shaft 225 feet deep, and 
at the 200-feet level the vein has been drifted on 
200 feet. In the candle light this vein showed vigor- 
ous mineralization, and seemed about ten feet wide 
the entire length. Large bodies of good concentrating 
ores are disclosed in other drifts and winzes, and 
much shipping ore is already available. From the 
Hercules alone substantial profits could be made. The 
Copper Bullion mine, another factor in the merger, is 





sider that the people interested in these 
various enterprises are most fortunate in 
having such capable management. 

The writer has dwelt at considerable length upon 
the properties that go to make up the holdings of the 
Mineral Hill Mining and Tunnel Company, first, be- 
cause it’s an American enterprise; second, because 
it’s backed by a clean-cut New England management 
with brains and fixedness of purpose. 

The vital importance and significance of rehabilitat- 
ing these properties comprehends the tremendous im- 
port the success of this company bears to mining in 
general in Washington. 

I believe Washington contains vast areas of unde- 
veloped and almost unexplored mineral deposits, and 
they are ores that can be mined cheaply and quickly. 
Nowhere on the American continent is a place so emi- 
nently blessed with the adjuncts of easy mining. Vast 
forests cover the entire State, and the thousands of 
water courses never run dry in the driest summer. 
The Hill people are constructing railroads all over 
the State, which is sure to start miners this way. 
But one big mining success on this side of the Ameri- 
ean boundary, divested if you will of all local and per- 
sonal advertisement, will do more to stimulate mining 
interest here than all else. 

Success will come to this enterprise within two 
years as sure as morning follows night. Then there 
will be a stampede of men and money to this State, 
which will quickly open up this vast treasure house. 
Then Washington’s march to the front rank of mineral 
States will be rapid, and one more State will be added 
to the list of mining monarchs. 

I have read several pamphlets comprising the lit- 
erature the F. E. Houghton Company have issued ad- 
vertising Mineral Hill. It is all good reading and con- 
tains much valuable information not advertising. If 
my articles have evoked in the reader’s mind any in- 
terest in this splendid State on our northwest frontier 
he may write the F. E. Houghton Company, Old South 
Building, Boston, mentioning the author’s name, and 
the pamphlet will be sent. 

Four or five years ago Granby stock was sold in 
the East for less than a dollar a share, and now on 
both New York and Boston markets it finds ready sale 
at prices between $12 and $13. 

The F. E. Houghton Company offer Mineral Hill 
stock for fifty cents a share. Within three years this 
stock will be cheap at $5 a share. 
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Readable and Valuable Books of the Day 


AN INTERESTING coincidence was recently noted 

in the publishing world. The first issue of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY which appeared on December 15th, 
1855, contained a review of the “‘ Complete Pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer,’’ published that year by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, of Philadelphia. Just about the time 
that the semi-centennial number of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
was issued, on December 14th, 1905, an entirely new edi- 
tion of the book above mentioned came from the press 
of the Lippincotts under the title of ‘‘ Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer.’’ This work, it need hardly be said, 
has been one of the best standard reference-books of 
its kind ever prepared, and the latest edition is even 
better than any preceding one. It is not merely the 
result of careful and thorough revision ; it is practi- 
cally a new work from beginning to end, covering all 
the changes of recent years and being fully up to date 
in every particular. It presents geographical details 
of every part of the globe, together with statistics 
of population, production, mining, manufactures, phys- 
ical history, exploration, general history, etc., com- 
prising in all 100,000 notices of varying length, and 
being a regular library in itself. As an indication of 
the immense - amount of work done on the volume, it 
may be stated that more than 27,000 names have been 
added in this edition. Eminent, expert, and able edi- 
tors have put the matter together. The accuracy of 
the contents may be relied on, and the style in which 
they are set forth is attractive and readable. The 
‘* Gazetteer ’’ is an especial authority on the spelling of 
geographical names, a feature that in itself makes the 
book exceedingly useful. There is no work extant 
which would be a more valuable addition to any public 
or private library. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. Price $10.) 

GRACE AND sweetness, a subtle perfume of 

purity, and an atmosphere of the true American 
home life pervades Mary Dillon’s latest story, ‘‘In 
Old Bellaire,’’ published by the Century Company, 
New York. Old Bellaire is old Carlisle, in southern 
Pennsylvania. The college life depicted is on the 
campus of old Dickinson, and the officers are quar- 
terea at the famous cavalry barracks where nearly 
every distinguished officer of the regular army, before 
the war, had been stationed during some period of 
his service. Indeed General Ewell, who occupied the 
town during the invasion of Pennsylvania, left the 
barracks and stables intact when retiring on Gettys- 
burg, because of the pleasant reminiscences on the 
part of himself and some of his officers. The story 
must offer attractive morsels of retrospection to mul- 
titudes of Southern students in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Georgia, and thousands of alumni in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Outside their local feeling of interest 
and supposed knowledge of the characters introduced 
—all true—there is a charm in the love story that 
holds the reader till the fading of the lamp-light. 


ONLY RARELY does a book of reminiscences ap- 
pear which equals in interest ‘*‘ Forty Years as 
an Advertising Agent,’’ written by Mr. George Pres- 
bury Rowell. The author is the head of the great 
advertising agency of George P. Rowell & Co., New 
York, the founder of Rowell’s “‘ Newspaper Directory ’’ 
and Printers’ Ink. In his various business relations, 
extending over a period of four decades, Mr. Rowell 
had a multiplicity of experiences, came in contact 
with men prominent in all departments of human 
activity, and necessarily accumulated a large fund of 
the most valuable and entertaining recollections. A 
quick and keen observer, with a retentive memory 
and a gift of expression, he has given to the world 
one of the most readable volumes of recent years. It 
is instructive, also, for it is a record of a busy and 
successful life, and contains lessons in energy, thrift, 
and integrity that may be studied with benefit by 
aspiring youth. While it appeals with especial force 
to members of the advertising agents” fraternity,,it is 
a work which will please and charm all classes of 
readers. (Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, New 
York.) 
a 
(NE OF THE most attractive of the latest novels 
is ‘‘ Our Right to Love,’’ by Anna Chase Deppen, 
known heretofore as a writer of short stories and 
poenis. This work is well written, fresh, original, 
replete with humor and pathos, and stirringly inter- 
esting. The average novel reader will find much de- 
light in the pages of the handsome volume. (New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. Price $1.00.) 
N HIS latest book, ‘‘The Jungle,’’ Upton Sinclair 
has written things that will force attention and 
perhaps lead to controversy. The work is a tale of 
Packingtown, in the Chicago stockyards. It professes 
to relate the experiences of a number of poor and 
ignorant foreigners employed in the meat-packing 
establishments, and it makes startling assertions con- 
cerning the conditions in the beef industry. It is a 
story of lives surrounded and degraded by sordidness, 
baseness, oppression, and immorality. The writer 
seems to have studied his Gorky and his Zola in an 
emulative spirit. Thenarrative is strong and graphic, 
but the subject matter will repel many. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. Price $1.50.) 


RS. KATE V. SAINT MAUR’S “‘A Self-supporting 
Home ”’ is of unusual value to the tens of thou- 
sands of suburbanites, actual and prospective, of our 
great cities. It supplies practical information as to 
how persons of moderate means may establish, amid 
rural surroundings, homes that willlpay for themselves, 
and thus lay the foundation of independence such as 
the worker might not acquire while residing in a city. 
The details of stocking, tilling, beautifying, and 
making profitable a small place in the country are 


given in lucid language and pleasing style, tempting 
the reader to follow the author’s example as speedily 
as possible. Many illustrations from photographs add 
to the attractiveness and usefulness of the work. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
(Price $1.75.) 
HILE IT might have been an advantage had B. 
L. Putnam Weale’s ‘‘ The Reshaping of the Far 
East’’ been written after, instead of during, the 
late Russo-Japanese War, the writer’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the Orient and his gift 
of prevision give weight to his statements and conclu- 
sions and entitle them to consideration and respect. 
In fact, but for the unfinished state in which it has 
to leave the great conflict, the work is perhaps as 
complete and adequate as it need be. In the nearly 
eleven hundred pages of his two fine crown octavo 
volumes, plentifully illustrated with photographs, the 
writer surveys, most interestingly, the situation in 
the far East previous to the war, reviewing histor- 
ically the conditions in China, Korea, and Japan, de- 
scribes his travels in those lands, treats critically the 
events of the war, and forecasts the possibilities of the 
readjustment of political influence and power in east- 
ern Asia. The attitudes and intentions of foreign Pow- 
ers toward China are intelligently discussed, and it is 
made plain that the dismemberment of that country is 
not to be looked for. The author refers to China’s 
ability to create an efficient army of from one to four 
millions of men that would safeguard her from all 
attack, and intimates that Japan will not be able to 
control the Celestial kingdom. England and the 
United States are suggested as likely to influence 
beneficially the development of China. The work has 
a good index and is to be commended to all persons 
interested in the Orient. Published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. (Price per set of two vol 


umes, $6.) 


Books Received. 
From Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York : 


““The Most Popular Home Songs.”’ Selected and arranged by 
Gilbert Clifford Noble. Price 50 cents. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 


“* All That Was Possible,’”’ a novel. By Howard Overing Sturgis. 
“* The Sacred Cup,”’ a novel. By Vincent Brown. 


From the Century Co., New York : 
** The Shadow of Life.”” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Price $1.50. 
“The Truth About Tolna,” a novel of modern life in New York. 
By Bertha Runkle, author of “‘ The Helmet of Navarre.’’ Price $1.50. 


From the Neale Publishing Company, New York : 


** Her American Daughter,” a novel. By Annie T. Colcock. Price 
$1.50. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York : 
“*A Lame Dog’s Diary.’’ A novel. By S. Macnaughton. Price 
$1.50. 


Pictures of Interest Printed in Leslie's Weekly Fifty Years Ago 














THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 
IN PARIS WHICH ENDED THE 
CRIMEAN WAR 


‘THERE STILL are many New 

Yorkers living who remember 
the most famous ball-room of half 
a century ago. Up to the time 
Madison Square Garden was built 
the largest of these assemblies were 
held in the present Academy of 
Music. If greater space was needed 
than that afforded by the elevated 
floor, which was on a level with the 
stage, the removable rear wall of 
the stage was thrown back, reveal- 
ing old Nielson Hall and, beyond 
that, Tammany Hall. We present 
a picture printed in LESLIE’s on 





From Leslie’s Weekly, April 5th, 1856. Copyrighted 
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TYPICAL VIEW OF AN ELITE BALL IN THE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


peace conference in Paris, where 
commissioners from all Europe were 
secretly trying to settle the Crimean 
war. A topic that caused the great- 
est gossip of the week was the 
seizure of a slave schooner in New 
York harbor by United States mar- 
shals and marines. The schooner 
Falmouth, all fitted for a human 
cargo, had nearly reached the Nar- 
rows under tow when the officials 
came alongside in a_ side-wheel 
steamer and boarded the slaver. 
Papers were found in possession of 
the Portuguese crew implicating 








April 5th, 1856, showing a ball given 
in aid of the Children’s Nursery. An 
interesting picture was that of the 





EXCITING CAPTURE OF A SLAVE VESSEL IN NEW YORK HARBOR BY UNITED 


STATES OFFICIALS. 


several prominent New Yorkers, 
and there was a great ado about the 
affair. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





has always been one of the first to adopt newest 

methods for SAFEGUARDING ITS DEPOSITORS 

It was one of the first banks in this country to em 

ploy disinterested certified public accountants to 

examine its accounts in detail, eo as to prevent any 

possible loas through defalc ation of officers or em 
ployees. It 
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[NOTICE.— Subscribers to LESLIe’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred Liat,” entit'-¢ 
them to the early delivery of their papers and tu 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 


All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ 
Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.! 


;X-MAYOR LOW, of New York City, 
has said a great many good things 
in the course of his public career. He 
never ‘‘spoke out in meeting ’’ more loudly 
than in his recent letter to the insurance 
investigating committee of New York. 
Mr. Low agreed with the committee in 
its conclusion that the great life-insur- 
ance companies should be_ prohibited 
from making investments in stocks, and 
he gave good reasons for his conclusion. 
He said that stock ownership by a life- 
insurance company in a great railroad or 
industrial enterprise would be a tempta- 
tion to the acquirement of stock control, 
and that this would offer opportunities 
for speculative ventures by men on “‘ the 
inside track.’’ And he added, confirming 
the statements that I have often made 
in this department, ‘‘the fact that such 
opportunities have existed is one of the 
influences that have made it easy for 
men to believe that a director, or a 
trustee, in one of our great financial in- 
stitutions is simply a man who has the 
inside track ; instead of being one who 
holds a position that ought to put a man 
under bonds to his conscience not to take 
advantage of his inside knowledge for his 
personal benefit, either at the expense 
of the public or at the expense of those 
for whom he is trustee.’ 

What does it mean to be on ‘‘the in- 
side track ’’? It means to have knowl- 
edge beforehand of contemplated action 
that may be of tremendous value in the 
stock market. It means to know 
whether a dividend is to be increased or 
decreased, and consequently whether the 
stock on which the dividend is to be paid is 
a purchase ora sale. It means to know 
whether one corporation is to absorb an- 
other on terms that make the shares of 
both a purchase for an advance. What 
a farce it is, for instance, to have the 
shareholders of the New York Central 
or the Pennsylvania called together to 
pass upon a proposed increase in the 
stock or bonds. Few, if any, of the stock- 
holders attend such meetings. They 
know that the programme is all cut and 
dried, and that those ‘‘on the inside 
track ’’ will carry the programme out, 
not by stock they may own, but by that 
which they may control because share- 
holders have foolishly given -up_ their 
proxies without reward or hope of re- 
ward. 

The newspapers have recently reported 
that the New York Central is to increase 
its capital stock by the enormous amount 
of $100,000,000. No one but those ‘‘ on 
the inside track ’’ knows the reason for 
this increase, and any innocent share- 
holder who might ask for an explanation 
would probably find it difficult to get. I 


| do not single out the New York Central 


as a particular mark in this matter. It 
simply follows the same plan of proce- 
dure that every other great corporation 
has followed for years. 
added $100,000,000 to the preferred issue 


of Union Pacific, and I doubt if any one | 


but those ‘‘on the inside track ’’ know 
to this day the reason for the authoriza- 
tion. Why should not all shareholders, 
in the concern, have a 
right to know what the concern is doing 
or proposes to do ? While we are mending 
and reforming our railroad legislation, 
would it not be in order for the States, or 
for the Federal government, to provide 
that, before new securities can be issued 
by railroads, a statement of the reasons 
therefor be sent to every stockholder in 
time for deliberate consideration of such 
action as he might see fit to take ? 

The utter contempt with which the 
rights of shareholders are regarded by 
managers of great corporations is re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the feeling 
against these gentlemen which is being 
displayed by voters in our municipalities. 
These managers have been so short- 


sighted that they have not realized the | 


dangers they invited. There is justifica- 
tion for the outspoken language of Gov- 
ernor Higgins in a recent letter, in which, 
after referring to the insurance investi- 
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New York, at | 


| greed. 


Mr. Harriman | 


| get a report. 





Money-makers 


“It is a hopeful sign when vast wealth | 
and vested interests are arraigned at the 
bar of public opinion and made to answer 
to charges of selfishness and lawless 
The constituted agencies of gov- 
ernment, not yielding to popular clamor, 
not seeking to discredit all because a few 
have proved recreant to their trust, de- 
sire to serve the people rather than the 
plutocrats, and to promote the common 
good rather than foster the vanities of 
the few. In order that they may do the 
best service the people should hold them 
to a due sense of responsibility, whereby 
inertia and excess are condemned, and 
whereby it is as reprehensible to go too 
far as it is not to go far enough.’”’ 

The worm will turn. Witness the up- 
rising of the people in Philadelphia 
against an oppressive gas trust; the 
sweeping -cut in the price of gas in New 
York City, directed by the Legislature, 


| with the consent of the municipal author- 


ities ; the fight against the gas compa- 
nies by the municipality of Chicago, and 
the fight in the same city against the 
local street-car combine! How many 
millions of dollars have been lost to the 
magnates who controlled these proper- 
ties, and who have witnessed the recent 
tremendous shrinkage in the quotations | 
of their shares! And the worst is yet 
tocome; for the people, like tigers 
tempted by the smell of blood, are be- 
coming more imperious in their demands. 
The pendulum bids fair to swing too far 
in the other direction, now that it has 
received its first impetus. 
the outlook that many holders of stocks 
based on franchise grants, especially of 
a municipal character — stocks which 
have long been regarded as gilt-edged 
investments—are quietly disposing of 
them and reverting once more to the first- 
mortgage bond of well-established trunk- 
line railway systems. 

And now as to the immediate pros- 
pects in Wall Street. The market has 
had an attack of the grip, which, as the 
Irishman expressed it, ** is a curious dis- 
ease, for, after you get well, it takes 
three months to get over it.’’ The ra- 
pidity with which the market changed 
from strength into weakness proves that 
the well-sustained rise of last year was, 
after all, on a fictitious basis. When 
the break came I said that, if precedents 
counted, we must expect a fluctuating, 
halting, and liquidating market, and we 
have had it, with sales dwindling down 
to one-fifth of what they were a few 
months ago. Then, any kind of a rumor 
was good enough to put stocks up. Now, 


any sort of a foolish story will put them 


down. Rumors that would have been 
laughed at six months ago are now given 
serious consideration, and a sense of ap- 


prehension which might easily develop | __ 


into a panicky feeling widely prevails. 
When will the tide turn? Not until 
money-market conditions change for the 
better. Can we expect this change in 
April? I hardly believe so. April is a 
month of heavy disbursements, for which 
provision is now being made. 
ers are finding it more difficult to renew 
their heavy loans abroad, because the 
Old World needs its gold, and it has ap- 
prehensions of its own. Foreign ad- 
vices show that Russia’s finances are in | 
a deplorable condition ; a panic in the | 
mining shares called ‘‘ Kaffirs’’ has 
been anticipated on the London ex- 
change ; the strained relations betweer 
some of the great Powers will not be 
entirely removed by a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Moroccan difficulties. In 
this country there are growing signs of 
slackening in the iron trade and in sev- 
eral other important industrial branches. 
Under such conditions the stock market 
is likely to keep in a receptive condition 
until we have satisfactory assurances 
that we are to have average crops. 
Nothing will bring greater promise of 
continued prosperity than this. Beyonce 
question, a greater number of shares of 
stocks and a greater amount of bonds 
are now in the hands of investors than 
ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. The ease with which prices ad- 


vance on the stock market is due, in| 


part, to the scarcity of stocks, and were 
the money market relieved of its strain 


the great operators, who have been pa- | 


tiently waiting to start a new upward 


| movement from a lower plane of prices, 


could readily take advantage of their op- 
portunity. 


“ A. B.C.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 





} decline 


So serious is | 


| $25 up. 


Our bank- | 


1. I am unable to 
2. Control was bought by the New | 
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For 


I am told by one of its officers, at 48. 
| that reason many believe that around that price it 
| is safe for an outsider, but you must draw your own 
| conclusion. 


Haven, 


‘Ss. St.."” New York: If the reports of the earn- 
| ings of Consolidated Gas, given out last year, were 
correct, there is no reason for reducing the dividends, 
and it would therefore be safe toaverage up, though, 
whether the lowest point has been touched on this 
reaction or not, no one can say. After such a heavy 
it looks reasonably safe. If the manage- 
ment were more inclined to look after the stock- 
holders, and less inclined to keep an eye on Wall 
Strect, I would think better of the proposition. 
Continued on page 334, 
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PA ‘EN = eferences Fitzgerald & Cvo., 
De; 79, Washington, }. ¢ 


~ RIG MONEY HAS been made in soap 
offered reliable concern to abs utely control W: st of Mis 
sissippi, Soft Naphtha Sop. Wil 1 sell low in quantities 
leaving handsome margin to handle. ‘I ak anap, Darby, la. 





Mi chance is 


VACUUM CAP FOR BALDNESS 
HAIR. The only hygenic way to induce hair to grow 
Harmless and Healthful. By mail $15.00. Money back k if 
dissatistied. Booklet tells, “Vacuum Cap-Appl. Co., 15-F£ 
School St., Boston, Mass. 


AND FALLING 


AND GRAY PIANOS. Standard for 
Direct from factory to purchaser at special 
we have no agency. Catalogue and testi 
Mention Lestie’s. Boardman « 


BOARDMAN 
seventy years. 
prices where 
mons al book sent free, 
Gray, Albany, N. Y. 





INVEST IN SHAWSNER REAL ESTATE Brings big returns. 
Safe as Government Bonds, Growing in value. Bound to 
double in 2 to 5 years. I have all poypehe businesses for 
sale and First Mortgages tne at ent. valuation. 
All letters answered,  KERFOOT, ‘Sh awnee, 0. T. 





I se ou rree 
Add a New Room to Your Home — 
Rolls up when not in use, Complete with cords and pul- 
leys, only five cents per square foot, Write for beautiful 
descriptive circular. R. H. COMEY Co., Ine., Dept. D, 
l. 


810 Washburn Ave., Chicago, 

56,000 aeres on Cumberland 
Farm Lands for Sale Plateau, near Johnsons Stand, 
renn., on Sou. Railway, suitable for farming, stock raising 
or fruit growing; partly underlaid with tine domestic 
coal: magnificent climate; $12 per acre. J. M. GRAY, 
Jy., Nashville, Tenn. 


=—=INVESTIGATE TEXAS= 
Ideal mild climate. Ranches, Colonizahon Lands, Small 
Farms, Peach Orchards, Country Home Sites. Corre- 
spondence invited from dealers, investor, o1 homeseeker,. 
Mortgage land notes for sale. 


PAVEY, Dallas, Texas. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 19 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. J. t. STEPHENS CO., 

Depts I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to act under ig shed 
tions; previous experience not necessary. Send for free be« 
of particulars, Grannan's ‘De tective Rureas 80 Cincinnati, Ohi« 


A Painting and Whitewashing [achine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and dese it better. Send for catalogue No, 
» Which is free. 


J. A. DEL SOLAR, one Fulton St., NEW Y ees SF. N.Y. 


pi TY PEWRITERS wikis 


Machines 4y Mfr's Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Write tor Catalog s 
10,000 ACRES fine land under irrigation in Wyo. on U. P. 
R.R. $10 per acre, includiag .eservoirs. You can retail at 
Can increase deal to 30,000 Aeres if wanted. 
D.C. PATTERSON 
nanan NEBRASKA 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago 


Patterson Blk. 
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DON’ 7 Prstetsonarel ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
b Send 25c today for pkg. 
(12 plasters) of CORNO 
1 Removes corns, callous, 
warts. Relieves the pain 
of bunion. Builds new 
skin. Leaves no sores 
| combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
| and — seess, or by mail postpaid. 
apie pkg. (4 plasters), by mall Only,10c, 
BEST SUPPLY C6O., Sole Mfrs., Dept. 3, Joliet, IL, 
Send us your name and address ana 
§ U B: you will receive without cost our 
nating and protitable. The book 
explains how to start on a paying 
basis. Weare breeders and import- 
ers of the highest grades of squab 
stock—the kinds that breed heavy, 
| r R E E = ba you are near Philadel- 

} phia. Write for book to-day. 
A Pigeon Form CO. san Ave. ae, m 
FRE —E Specific and cure for drug habits, 
TREATME It is the ‘only one 

that contains the 
U NTIL rite prineipie. I will treat an 
R E D We tite: for trial to-day. State kind 
and quantity of drug used, 


corn killing plasters 
CORNO REMOVES > ness. Peace and comfort 
latest book. Squad raising is fase. 
white- fleshed squabs. Visit our 
My treatment is the only absolute 
ser Free until Cured, 
DR. WATERMAN, 14 LEXINGTON AVE., Room 38, NEW YORK. 








Clear Profit in 51 Days f= * i»- 


vestment of 

$135.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Baliivan, Ind 
Why not go into this business yourself. Yo 


May enjey similar results; any way it 


$513.00 














offers big results on the investment 
now in use. This is no Gambling device. but a splendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and physical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes. Bocklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
American Hox Ball Co.. 1800 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Will pay big in any town. 31K) 
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WE DEPOSITS 
** Saving money by 
fail ’”’ on request. 


EQUITABLE BANKING and LOAN COMPANY 
Macon, Georgia 
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relief, 
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| permament cure. FREE Book 23A. Write 


P. HAR‘ HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COMES TO JUDGMENT 





THERE’S A VERDICT 
IN ITS FAVOR 
EVERY TIME 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 

A FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 

made each week of every illustra- 
tion appearing in this paper, beauti- 
fully brought out on heavy coated paper. 
We will send any cut of less than a 
page upon receipt of five cents, with 
two cents additional for postage ; full- 
page cuts, including outside cover, for 
ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 
ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


‘ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot>Ease, a powder for 
the feet, It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting nervous feet, andinstantly 
tukes the sting out of corns and 
bunions, li’s the 
comtort discovery of 
age. Alien’s Foot Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy. It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, Cullous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30, i 
testimonials. TRYIT TO-DAY. 
Sold bya | Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Denot accept any substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for2icinstamps. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail, 

MOTHER GRAY SSWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Feverish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
Druggistseverywhere. Trial Package 

.., ., FREE. _ Address, 

ALLENS. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
{ Mention tits paper. J 



















“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 
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LONG LIVED 


No fear of breaking them in the 








canoe, on the carry, or when the 

occasional big one dashes away 
with your hook. © Built of the 
best grade of steel, as they are, 





and with the greatest care, the 
“BristoL” is the finest all- 
aroundrod made. ©The“ Bris- 
TOL” is the original steel rod 
has been landing fish for 
over 16 years. The Com- 
bination Reel and Han- 
die is a new, exclusive 
“Bristo.” feature. The 
reel is furnished, when 80 ordered, as a part of the 
rod, being built into the handle. FREE“ A Lucky 
STRIKE.” That’s the title of our illustrated cata- 
logue, which is sent on request. 

The Horton fe. Co., 26 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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About Caricature 
By ZIM 


E. Zimmerman, Horseheads, N. Y. 


sone €¥¢5D SAACTHOMISONS FYE WATER 


A book of sound 
advice for the 
comic-art student 


$1.50 by mail 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lasiig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ LEstiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. } 
|T IS to be hoped, for the sake of jus- 

tice and fair play all around, that the 
Legislature at Albany will adopt the res- 
olution introduced by Assemblyman Sal- 
oman calling for an investigation of the 
fraternal life-insurance organizations. 
At the time the Armstrong committee 
was sitting it was besieged with re- 
quests to take up the fraternal orders 
and give them an overhauling. Who 
that is familiar with the history of these 
orders, especially during the past few 
can doubt that a legislative 
committee would find a wide and rich 
field of inquiry here? The abuses are 
not, of course, the same as those dis- 
closed in the standard companies, but 
they are even more vital and far-reach- 
ing. The fraternal and assessment com- 
panies are fatally weak in their very 
foundation principles, and, no matter how 
well and honestly conducted, are bound, 


| sooner or later, to come to grief with all 


| who put their trust in them. 





The Arm- 
strong committee has deait with the as- 
sessment companies in the only proper 
way by recommendii, that all such com- 
panies, except where connected with 
lodges or secret societies, shall be denied 
the privilege of doing business. But a 
thorough investigation of the fraternities 
would be certain to put them in so bad a 
light that a prohibitory law would hardly 
be needed. It is a strange thing, as it is, 
that so many otherwise sensible people 
are drawn into these weak and evanes- 
cent schemes for getting rich quick. 
Some of them may be based on honest 
and well-meant intentions, but we have 
yet to learn of asingle assessment or 
fraternal order that has been able to 
keep its promises. 

“C."": I cannot explain the reason why, but I 
have not included the company by any means among 
the strongest and best. I would not bein a hurry 
to accede to the request unless the best of reasons 
were given. 

““G.,”’ Denver, Col.: I have your proxy to vote at 
the meeting of the Mutual Life, and will be glad to 
utilize itin your interest. I expect to attend the 
annual meetings of all the three great New York 


companies, and use the proxies that have been sent 
me by various readers of this department. 


“*Query,”” Omaha, Neb.: 1. You probably mean 
an endowment policy. At the end of twenty years, 
or any other stipulated period, you will get a certain 
amount in cash. In case of your death, meanwhile, 
the full amount would be paid to your heirs. 2. 
Yes; there are other forms of profit-sharing policies. 


| Fill out the blank coupon in the notice of the Pru- 


dential Insurance Company, of Newark, on this page, 
and you will get the information in far greater de- 
tail than I could possibly give it to you. 

“Dividend”: 1. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
plan would be to have the dividends paid you an- 
nually, as this would lighten considerably the bur- 
den of the cost of your insurance. 2. Yes; in in- 
stances the dividend has amounted to as much and 
more than 50 per cent. of the premium. 
Massachusetts Mutual, of Springfield, and the Con- 
necticut Mutual, of Hartford, both very old com- 
panies. 

“*D.,’’ Gail, Tex.: The Reliance Life, of Pitts- 
burg. was established only about three years ago, 
and has still, therefore, to demonstrate its power 
and strength. My preference would be for one of 
the older compani-s. One of the best in Pennsyl- 


| vania is the Penn Mutual, of Philadelphia, estab- 


lished in 1847, and with a record of great success. 
One of the oldest of the New England companies is 
the Massachusetts Mutual, of Springfield, estab- 
lished in 1851, and managed with great economy 
and most satisfactory results to shareholders. 


““G.S.,”” Yonkers, N. Y.: The statement made in 
reference to the Metropolitan Life was not justified. 
The president of the company, Mr. John R. Hege- 
man, is on record, in a recent public statement, to 
the effect that the company limits the dividends to 
its stockholders to7 per cent., and that it has kept 
its surplus down to about 10 per cent. of its assets 
by yearly distributions to non-participating policy- 


| holders of the profits made out of their policies. 
| This act, as President Hegeman adds, is a voluntary 





one on the part of the company, and millions of dol- 
lars have thus been paid out to policy-holders, 
although their contracts have not given them the 
right to participation in the surplus. This I regard 
a fair answer to the charges you have heard made 
concerning the Metropolitan. 


Bi. Meer. 


'",Buying in the Balkans. 


ELATIVELY little is known about 
the Balkan states in this country. 
Consul-General Moore says there is a 
market in that country for articles of 
iron and wood of every description, es- 
pecially furniture, sewing - machines, 
motor - cars, typewriters, locks, keys, 
boots and shoes, etc. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25c. a box. 


THe superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recognized 
and acknowledged by the highest musical authorities, 
and the demand for them is steadily increasing in all 
parts of the country. 


3. The | 





25c a bottle. 





AMS “sosr_ 


“The Only Kind 
That Won’t Smart or Dry on Your Face” 


IN THE 


Of course he uses Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


THE MAN MOON. 


So 

does every man who wishes to be ‘‘A shining 

light in the world” and shave with the greatest 
ease, comfort and satety. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICKS. SHAVING TABLETS. TOILET 


WATERS, TALCUM POWDER, JERSEY CREAM TOILET 
SOAP, ETC., SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Willams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent on receipt of 4c. in stamps 


Write for our Booklet.’ The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress for 
all Occasions.” It's FREE 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Since its Organization The Prudential has Voluntarily 
Distributed to Industrial Policyholders over 


$6,500,000 


More Than the Amount Called 
for by Their Policies 


This is Liberality 
in the Full 
Sense of 
the 

Word 






















Life 
Insurance 
is One of the 
Best Investments 
in the World. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR INFORMATION 









Without committing myself 
to any action, I shall be glad to 
receive free, particulars and rates 
of Profit Sharing Policies. 
















For $ Age 
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Address 






Occupation Dept. .§ 


The Prudentia 


Insurance Co. of America 
sou 0. ohaeene Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
President 





Home Office : 
NEWARK, N. J. 











CRYSTAL fF 
Domino |: Bex 


s SEWER. 


SUGAR jam 


Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
a Making! 


Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exa By grocers everywhere. oxo 


Hair Life 
Revives 


Under the Evans Vacuum Cap. 
Gvarantee Backed by a Bank. 


























The scientific reason for new hair _ is indorsed by scientists generally, and is 
growth by the EVANS VACUUM CAP _ guaranteed to produce a growth of hair to 
method is simply in that the exhaust of — your satisfaction or your money will be 
air brings a full supply of blood to the — refunded by the Jefferson Bank of St. 
scalp, which acts like a rhythmical mas- Louis. When you make up your mind, 
sage. You can tell from using the Capa send your money to the bank to hold 
reasonable length of time, what your re- don’t send it to us. We agree to send you 
sult is going to be; if you experience the — the Cap on sixty days free trial (by pre- 
tingling, freshening sensation of renewed paid express), and if at the end of that 
circulation and a healthy, ruddy tinge time you are not convinced that the Cap 
shows on the scalp surface, it is proof — will restore your hair, notify the bank and 
positive and scientific evidence that Nature return the Cap to us. The bank will re- 
is still able to do her work inthe produc- — fund your money in full 
tion of hair growth, and the Cap will re- We have no agents or traveling repre- 
store vour hair. sentatives ; all orders come through the 

The EVANS VACUUM CAP method — Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page Illustrated Book Will Be Sent You on Request, Postage Prepaid in Full by Us. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 432 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














A few copies of the first edition of THE ADVENTURES OF 


Saee ripe Bb Fuel re C aie oie Te ‘red in a 
CAR a are > y OLE eC am a * “ . 


: ' : . neat binding for the purpose of distribution 
By Zim, are still available. Upon receipt among his many admirers. Upon receipt 
of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent of $.85 we will send this book to any 
to any address, postage prepaid. address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York JUDGE COMPANY, New York 





























Moderne Kuransfalt 
fiir 
physikal.-diatetische Heilweise. 


, Dr. P. Wiedebur 
Aerzte und Besitzer: pe «. Schulze. &, 


Thiringer Waldsanatorium Schwarzeck 


b. BlanKenburg (Schwarzatal) Deutschland. 














Moderner Komfort fur 
Sommer u. Winterbetr. 

















Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Easier to Row-—Absolutely Safe 
Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
Can't leak—crack—dry out or sink—last a lifetime. Every boat 
guaranteed, The ideal boat for families—summer 
resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc. Strong—Safe— 
speedy. Write today for our large catalog of row 
boats, motor boats, hunting an boats. 
The W.H. Mullins Co., 117 Franklin St., Salem, 0. 


“The 
Queen” 
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15 foot TOW DOE, a> 
illustrated. Complete 
with one pair oars @2Y.00 

















for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Portiand, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
St. Louis, Ro. 

2803 Loeust St. 
North Gonway, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


White Piains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0. 

1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

812 N. Broad St, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Washington, D.C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwight, IIL 

Marion , Ind. 

PlainGeld, Ind, 

Des Moines, la. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 332. 


**M.”: 1. Lonly know what has been written about 
it, and have no personal knowledge. 2. The tip to 
buy Nevada-Utah was so generally given out re- 
cently that it looked as if it was being made the 
basis for giving it a “ boost.’”” The report was that 
it would double in price within three months. If I 
bought it I should be satisfied with a fair profit, 
and not wait too long. 

*Michigan’’: 1. Southern Railway common, for a 
stock that pays no dividends, has seemed quite high 
enough. There are better purchases. N. Y. On- 
tario and Western, for instance, which has recently 
been selling under 50, and that paid last year 1 1-2 
per cent., and could easily pay 2, has better pros- 


Amalgamated to 8 per cent. is carried out, as has 
been «ontemplated, it should sell higher, but I do 
not feel like advising its purchase in view of its 
well-sustained rise since I called attention to its in- 
| creasing value when it sold at 60or70. 3. Address 
the inquiry to the Manual of Statistics Company, 25 
West Broadway, New York. 
| “Veritas’’: 1. The old American Ice Company 
still exists. The new American Ice Securities Com- 
pany controls the majority, in fact almost all, of the 
old American Ice common and preferred, but if div- 
idends are declared on the latter it must be by the 
old company, and the proceeds will go to the Amer- 
ican Ice Securities Company as the holder of the 
shares. Out of these proceeds American Ice Securi- 
| ties Company must meet the interest on its bonds 
and pay the dividends on its stocks. 2. Bethlehem 
| Steel reports large and increasing earnings, but | 
am disinclined to believe the rumors that dividends 
on the common are likely to be declared within a 
short time. The company ought first to increase its 
surplus. 3. N. Y. Transportation has no special 
| reason, excepting the general liquidation, for its 
decline. Apparently, insiders are not selling be- 
cause the transactions . it have been few. 4. No. 
» * *Minneapolis: 1. Ido not regard the Mar- 
coni stock as in any Ri an investment. On the 
‘ contrary, I should call it highly speculative, with its 
‘enormous capitalization and the competition it 
must inevitably meet. It has no foundation patent 
like the Bell Telephone originally had, giving it ex- 
clusive control of the wireless system. 2. If the 
Barre Quarry Company can guarantee you dividends 
of from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. it need not hunt ! 
very far from home for all the capital it requires. 
3. I only edit my own depar tment, and know nothing 
about any other. 4. “And interest’? means that 
interest is to be added up to the date of the purchase; 
that is, the interest at the rate to which the bond is 





entitled. 5. It means just what it says—that the 


| stock is fully paid with nothing due upon it, and 
| that itis not subject to assessment. 6. It depends 
| upon the law under which the company is organized, 
| and also on the by- ewe of the company. 

_ me 


”* Norwich, Conn.: 1. I only know that } 
they appear to be kh. a Com and profitable busi- 
ness. None of their customers has ever complained 
to me. I have not seen their properties. 2. It 
looked as if the break in Chicago Union Traction | 
was regarded as an opportunity by certain interests 
to jump on the common and preferred for the pur- | 
pose of pressing them to the lowest possible level 
in order that they might be purchased at cheap | 
prices. A financier called my attention to the fact 
that, in spite of all |the bear stories regarding the | 
tremendous capital and indebtedness of the Chicago | 
street-car systems, they were insignificant com- 
pared with that of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
which has recently been selling around par, and 
which has no better territory than the closely-con- 
gested streets of Chicago affords to the local trac- 
tion system. Of course the B.R.T. is not hetch- 
eled by a municipal government opposed to its in- ! 
terest, but that there is a rising tide in favor of 
municipal ownership and against the corporations | 
in New York City is beyond question. 

‘G. ”* Milwaukee: 1. Everything depends on | 
the profits which the business yields. Sometimes a | 
great volume of business, with a small profit, gives | 
much less net returns than a smaller volume with 
a higher rate of profit. It is said that the Lake Su- 
perior Corporation is running its rail mill to its full- 
est capacity, and that its other departments are | 
also profiting by the recent prosperity of the iron | 
industry. 2. The slump in Havana Tobacco is due 
to the fact that the company has had two bad sea- 





sons, as I recently stated. Nevertheless, I would 
not sacrifice the shares. The history of all the | 
branches of the Am. Tobacco Company has shown 
that the patient holder has ultimately reaped a | 
good profit. 3. Ihave no doubt that any substantial | 
rise in the market would be reflected in the St. } 


| Louis Southwestern shares, in view of the increasing 


| 
| 


! 





| earnings of the road and the belief that it is ulti- 


mately to pay dividends on the preferred. 4. The 
condition of the market must depend largely on the | 
outlook for money. If an early improvement is | 
shown a strengthening market may be anticipated | 
before June. | 


Continued on page 336. 
* e | 
Business Chances Abroad. | 


SPECIAL agents of the Bureau of | 
Manufactures write that there is a| 
good field in China, especially Shanghai, | 
for American-made jinrikishas, dog- | 
carts, broughams, landaus, etc., at good 
prices. 


a 


(CONSUL GAULIN, of Havre, fur- | 
nishes a very interesting and in- 
structive article on how to secure and 
extend American trade. He deprecates 
the useless and obsolete methods gen- 
erally adopted by American exporters, 
especially as to their manner of solicit- 
ing trade in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries. His advice, if closely followed, 
would no doubt add greatly to the sales 
of American products abroad. He says: 
“The average American exporter im- 
/agines that he can establish a trade in 
France by sending out catalogues and 
circulars. But his competitors, the 
English and German firms, send their 
best salesmen regularly through France. 
There are fifty American firms that have 
worked up a good business by looking 
into the French conditions.”’ 
HE total commerce between the United 
States and France amounts in round 
terms to $166,000,000, this being for the 
fiscal year 1905, of which $76,000,000 
was the value of exports to France, and 
$90,000,000 of imports from that coun- 
try. It is a peculiarity of our trade 
with France, that in many years our im- 


pects. 2. If the plan of increasing the dividend on | 








ports from that country exceea our ex- 
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Rupture 


New Scientific Appliance, Always a Perfect 
Fit—Adjustable to Any Size Person— 
Easy, Comfortable, Never Slips, No 
Obnoxious Springs or Pads—Costs 
Less Than Many Common 
Trusses—Made for Men, 

Women or Children. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I have invented a rupture appliance that I can safely 
say, by 30 years’ experience in the rupture business, 
is the only one that will absolutely hold the rupture 





C. E. Brooks, the Inventor. 


and never slip, and yet is light, cool, comfortable, con- 
forms to every movement of the body without chafing 
or hurting, and costs less than many ordinary trusses. 
There are no springs or hard lumpy pads, and yet it 
holds the rupture safely and firmly without pain or in- 
convenience. have put the price so low that any 


person, rich or poor, can buy, and I absolutely guar- 
antee it. 


I make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it, and if it doesn’t satisfy you 
send it back to me and I will refund your 
money. 


That is the fairest proposition ever made by a rupture 
specialist. The banks or the postmaster here in Mar. 
shall will tell you that is the way I do business—always 
absolutely on the square. 

If you have tried most everything else, come to me. 
Where others fail is where I have my greatest success. 
Write me to-day and I will send you my book on Rup- 
ture and its Cure, showing my appliance and giving you 
prices and names of people who have tried it and been 


| cured, It is instant relief when all others fail. Re- 


member I use no salves, no harness, no lies. Just a 
straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 1621 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





ports thereto. This may be explained in 
part by the fact that France is not a large 
importer of bread-stuffs or provisions, 
and in part by the fact that France is a 
large producer of certain high-grade 
manufactures of which we still continue 
to be large importers, such as velvets, 
plushes, laces, and embroideries of silk 
and cotton, dress goods of silk, wool, 
and cotton; jewelry and cut diamonds ; 
feathers, natural or artificial, and ma- 
terials for hats and bonnets ; china ware, 
wines, kid gloves, and materials for use 
in their manufacture. France is forced 
to buy from us copper worth $11,500,- 
000 and raw cotton worth $36,000,000. 
The other large importations are oils, 
agricultural implements, and tobacco. 


a 


E. REPETTO & CO., of Buenos 
Ayres, express the belief that 
trade with the United States may be 
largely increased in certain lines of busi- 
ness, and request American manu- 
facturers to furnish illustratec cata- 
logues, with price lists and export ‘erms, 
including packages, f. o. b. New York, 
of naval stores, iron-ware, painters’ sup- 
plies, and specialties in mathematical, 
optical, and other instruments generally 
useful to engineers, surveyors, drafts- 
men, and painters. General articles for 
shops and the household: decorated 
paper, glass (crystal), mirrors, brushes, 
varnishes, pictures, picture rods. Spe- 
cialties for railroads and for roads in 
course of construction : beams, oilcloths, 
canvas, signal lanterns of all kinds, 
shovels, picks, mallets, string asbestos, 
packages of rubber cloth, tuck (cloth) 
eagle, and asbestos. Rubber in sheets, 
English leather, machines, and imple- 
ments of all kinds used on railroads 
either in course of construction or fin- 
ished. Oils for machines and for illu- 
minating purposes. Rubber pipes of all 
kinds, with suction and impelling parts 
of iron, copper, bronze, brass, or hemp. 
Articles for ship-yards, iron articles in 
all forms, galvanized iron for roofs, 
screws, metal nuts, rivets of iron, copper 
funnels, screw bolts with nuts, plain flat 
zine (sheet), cotton tow, and tarred 
cloth. American woods of all classes, 
kinds, and sizes. Manila tarpaulin capes 
of hemp, leather, and sedge straw, roof 
** 3 tiles. 
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. LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REP- 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTING UP OF THE 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX (THE 
MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTIE AND 
» LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 

SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SE- 
CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


PROPRAMARAARARARARRARA 
CENT. SAL ir.costs 


Free Bicycle ata- 

log showing all models at lowest prices. 
tT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 

DO NO tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, pre ay 
Preight. allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
aa All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 


sent you FREE 


















= for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou went to Make Mone oe Earn a 
cycle write for our Spec er. 
TRESS. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 


usa pos Exe and learn everythin 
BORATED 


NIN Ss bee 
a= TOILET 
(gROWDER 


AAFositive Re — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skin troubles, “* 4 JZittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, dbutavreason for it," 

Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
should not fail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the ‘“‘SOHMER -CECILIAN ” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
ome, Blood Poison Permanentiy Cured. 

ou can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Starvation in Japan. 


Continued from page 318. 


| mountain sides has been turned up in the 
' search for roots, ferns, and weeds to con- 


vert into food. Some parents have been 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


selling their oldest children for servants | 


in the south, in the last desperate chance 
for life for all. Families have been 
scattered beyond the pale of reassembly. 
Household articles and clothing have gone 
for food, and thousands of families now 
sleep huddled together like a flock of 
sheep, to keep warm. In Fukushima 
300,000 people have been eating cakes 
made of rice and chopped straw, in pro- 
portion of twenty-five and seventy-five 
per cent. The last rice crop in this prov- 
ince was one-quarter of the average, and 
in some sections less than ten per cent. 
Miyagi province is the heaviest sufferer, 
and the straits to which the people are 
reduced can hardly be described. In one 
village the usual rice yield of 30,500 
bushels was reduced to six bushels, which 
was a scanty single meal for the entire 
place. Gaunt mothers with their wasted 
babies sit awaiting the death summons. 
A girl of nine years was offered as a 
servant for one dollar, but the purchaser 
could pay only thirty-six cents. The 
official report says that the yield of rice 
in Natori County was .16 per cent. 

The government has turned over all 
its surplus war stores and contributed 
provisions, the Emperor has given $25,- 
000, and scores of wealthy families have 
done as well. If it were summer time 
the Japanese fund would have been suf- 
ficient, but the actual situation was not 
realized until the deep snows and severity 
of the winter fell like a shroud over the 
helpless district. It is impossible for the 
starving to get roots for food, and there 
is not a scrap of food for miles and miles 
except that sent forward by the officials. 
In Iwate the death-roll may be 100,000, 
says our consul-general, Mr. Miller. All 
the relief work is systematized and under 
the direction of the government officials 
and Red Cross. No money is given to 
the sufferers, but food, clothing, and 
medicines. As far as possible the men 
have to earn these necessities by working 
on the extension of the government rice- 
fields. Not acent of the relief funds is 
spent in administration. 

America, as usual, has been first with 
its practical reply to the cry for help, 
and this promptness has created a most 
favorable impression in Japan. There 
was a time when the people were rather 
put out with Americans, just after the 
peace treaty, but the Japanese of all 
classes now realize that the Christianity 
of the United States is the genuine 
article. Our missionaries there are work- 
ing day and night to help the sufferers. 

a * 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 334. 


“C.,”’ Warren, O.: I do not. 

“*B.,”” Kearney, Neb.: I am unable to obtain any 
information regarding it. 

“K.,”” New York, and “C.,” St. Paul: I know 
nothing about the property excepting what has been 
printed, and am therefore not in position to advise. 

“* B. K.,” Illinois: I certainly would not advise 
the purchase of the Nevada Commonwealth five- 
cent mining stock. 

“*Subscriber’’: Address your inquiry to the bond 
department of Spencer Trask & Co., William and 
Pine streets, New York. Advise me if you fail to 
receive the information you desire. 

“ B.,”” New Bedford, Mass.: The Bonanza Ring 
Mining Company has a very heavy capitalization, 
and reports that I have seen thus far do not seem 
to justify all the claims made for the property. 
You could do better. 

“ B.,” Albany: Am. Tel. and Tel. is well regarded 
by those who know of its constantly increasing 
business and its excellent management. There are 
possibilities that the reaction may drive it lower, 
and it might be well to wait a little. 

“Cc. R. Y.,” Cincinnati: They are undoubtedly 
doing a large business, and I have never heard 
any complaints from their clients. Parties who 
have seen the property to which you allude speak 
highly of it. I have never visited it myself. 

*B.,”” New Bedford, Mass.: I do not regard it 
with great favor. It is highly speculative. Read 
the notice at the head of my department. You 
must comply with its requirements in order to have 
your inquiries answered. 

“Alpha,” Louisville: Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, and Union Pacific common will yield you 5 
per cent. or better, with prospects of an increase of 
value, but trust funds ought not to goin anything 
but gilt-edged securities. I knowof none of these 
that will yield you better than about 4 per cent. 

“Inquirer,” Chicago: 1. I am not well enough 
informed to advise you. 2. I still believe that Greene 
Copper is oe compared with other dividend-pay- 
ers of its class. Ido not say it will go higher imme- 
diately, because for some reason it seems to be de- 
liberately depressed. 

“*Saver,”” Detroit: The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany pays 4 per cent. interest compounded, and you 
can send your deposits by mail. The details you ask 
for you can get by sending for booklet R, on “‘ Four 
Per Cent. Banking by Mail,”’ to the Cleveland Trust 
Company’s Savings Bank, Cleveland, O. This is a 
very strong institution. 

““B. B.,” Baltimore: 1. I think it would be just 
as well to buy in New York as in Boston, as ‘tis a 
New York stock. 2. I am always glad to answer 
inquiries, but, obviously, I cannot follow the opera- 
tions of all my readers. That would be a colossal 
undertaking. All the latest reports from Greene 
Copper are encouraging. 

“R.,” Berlin, N. H.: American Malt preferred, on 
the statement of its earnings last year and of the 


assets of the company, looks like one of the cheap- | 
ustrial preferred 


est ind 


With good man- | turned, 





agement the preferred ought to earn the 4 per cent. 
dividend to which it will be entitled under the plan 
of reorganization. " 

“N. W.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.; The concern is prob- 
ably a fake. There are plenty like it, making Den- 
ver the base of operations. Let them all alone. If 
you want a Manhattan mining speculation write 
to A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., who, I 
am told, were among the first to get into this re- 
markable new mining camp. 

““W.,”” Providence, R. I.: The effort to obtain a 
report of the earnings of the Havana Tobacco 
Company at the recent annual meeting was unsuc- 
cessful. A resolution was offered directing that 
such a report be made at the next annual meeting, 
but the company’s officers, armed with proxies sent 
them by the shareholders, used these proxies to de- 
feat the resolution. 

“Tobacco”: 1. Asa rule, I think it inadvisable to 
put capital into experimental enterprises. Let 
some one else work the problem out. If it is worth 
working out, capital can usually be provided. 2. 
The stockholders were told that the books would be | 
open to them if they made a personal application | 





for an examination, but no statement of earnings 
was made, nor would any be given out. 
sacrifice my shares at this time. 

““M.,” Philadelphia: American Hide and Leather 
has outstanding $11,250,000 of common and $12,500,- 
000 of preferred stock. The last dividend on the 
preferred was 1 per cent., paid last August. A 
year ago the stock sold at 53. It is said that the 
Leather Trust is desirous of securing control of 
American Hide and Leather, and that this has had 
something to do with the recent depression in the 
latter’s shares. I would not sacrifice it at this time. 

“Steel”: 1. American H. and L. has acted weak 
with the rest of the market. Central Leather is | 
regarded as a better speculation. 2. Allis-Chalmers 
preferred is more attractive than the common, 
Among the low-priced industrial common stocks, 
American Can, American Malt, and Corn Products 
Refining are included. 3. Much depends upon the 
condition of the iron industry, which is causing 
some apprehension just now. 4. I would only buy 
on a reaction and take a good profit. No hurry. 

“New York”: 1. I know little about the prop- 
erty excepting that its projectors still talk very 
confidently of its future, The facts that they give 
out, however, are meagre, and not as reassuring as 
one might hope for. 2. If a dividend is paid on 
Steel common, it would be for the purpose of putting 
the stock up to enable insiders to sell at a profit. In 
spite of the remarkable statements mado regarding 
the earnings of the Steel Trust, the fact remains 
that the common stock represents nothing but 
water; that in periods of depression, such as con- 
stantly recur in the iron industry, the earnings of 
the trust will rapidly diminish, and it will require its 
surplus, as it did a few years ago, to draw upon for 
payment of dividends on the preferred, and its in- 
creasing interest charges. 

“*R.,”’ Chicago: 1. The decline of People’s Gas 
is the natural result of the popular manifestation in 


I would not 





Chicago against local corporations. Capital is nat- 
urally timid. The capital of Chicago Gas and the 
bonded indebtedness are both too large. The plant 
could probably be duplicated for half the capitalized 
cost. 2. Forebodings of a coal strike and of a dis- 
agreement at the Moroccan conference did not ap- 
pear to affect the market unfavorably when these 
things were first talked of. They have compara- 
tively little to do with the recent liquidation in the 
market. That was caused mainly by the fact that 
prices had been put up too high during the tight- 
money market. We cannot expect an upward move- 
ment of decided strength until the outlook for 
cheaper money is improved. 38. Complaint noted. 

“* Vet.,’”’ Oswego, N. Y.: 1. I would not sacrifice 
my Chicago Union Traction preferred at panicky 
prices that have recently prevailed. I remember 
the time when Brooklyn Rapid Transit was selling 
around 20, and when many were declaring it worth- 
less. I recall when People’s Gas, of Chicago, sold at 
30 and 40, and when Manhattan Elevated, because 
of rumors of adverse legislation, could not find a 
market at 25, though it is now a7 per cent. guaran- 
teed stock worth 160. 2. Itis possible that the city 
of Chicago may wipe out the values of the local 
traction stocks based on non-effective franchises, but 
it is more than probable that some compromise will 
be effected by which the interests of the stock- 
holders will be protected. The chief owners of the 
Chicago Traction securities are men of great wealth, 


and they are usually able to turn a sharp corner. | 


NEw YORK, March 29th, 1906. JASPER. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY | 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the best Decoration Day picture arriving not 
later than May 15th; a prize of $10 for the picture, 
sent in by June 15th, which most truly expresses the 
spirit and significance of the Fourth of July; a | 
prize of $10 for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture 
reaching us not later than November 15th; and a 
prize of $10 for the most attractive Christmas pic- 
ture furnished us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 





one of the successful features of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. | 


The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use §2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 


ment of the events depicted, for explanation but | 
not for publication. | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for | 


the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
aspecial relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any numberof photographsatonetime. Photo- 


| 


graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be ' 


returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 


the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to | 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid | 


for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
oo, sae in every ee care ange taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief el ts in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore wil] not be re- 













‘? The Infant in the 
1st Nurse’s Arms, 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by 
thousands of healthy infants everywhere. 
It is pure, rich milk, so modified and en- 
riched with the extract of selected malted 
grains as to be easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, Ready at a moment’s 
notice by simply stirring in water. No 
additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers, 
A healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

Asample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned, At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England, Canada, 
































Y OU can tell it by its ef~ 
fervescence, transparence 
and fine flavor. 


COOK'S 


Ghampagne 


is grape juice fermented in the 
cask, and then aged in the bottle 
at least two and a half years. 

The best French processes 
have been used in making it 
for nearly 50 years. 
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” HAT’S just right.” 
CLUB COCKTAILS are always right— 
a delicious blend ofrich old liquors, The 
taste ofeach ingredient is there—but blended to 
an exquisite balance of flavor. No raw mixed-by- 
guess-work cocktail is half so good. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are prepared for particular 
men of critical taste. Be particular. Call for 
CLUB COCKTAILS. 

Just strain through cracked ice and 
serve. 
Seven varieties: Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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HIS FIRST 
+s Now. 
[lis SON No > they're singing a duet 


GRAND OPERA, 
Be they vellin’ fire 2?” 
entitled The gentle voice of love 


Josu BACKWooDb what's up? 


\A\son— 


Ware ony einskey, that Paces a complete, 


quaranteed analysis on each kerery, bittle- 
See back label! 





That's All! 


A POPULAR PICTURE: BY FLAGG 


THE SPENDTHRIFT 


**Get money. still get money. boy. no matter by what means.’’ 


The demand for this picture has been so great that we have had a handsome photogravure 
made, size 14 x 19, on heavy, India tinted, art-plate paper, the very best and most expensive 
process by which the picture could be reproduced. We will send to any address in the United 
States upon receipt of price, : : : 

ONE DOLLAR 


Add extra postage for foreign orders. 


4 
4 
\ 
: Trade supplied by address | Picture Dep't, Judge Company 
Anderson Mz e¢ Co. os , 
32 Vaien quatt, Hew Vek | 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Wwe 
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225 Fourth Avenue, 





@ Chicago's Theater Train—.30 P. M 
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Underberg 
BOONEKAMP 
Bitters 


A safe, delicious, bene- 
ficial, stimulating toric is 
a necessity with every 
busy manand woman. Af 
ter the worry of business, 
late hours, shorping or te- 
dious travel nothing cquals 

UNDEREERG 

BOONLCKAMP 
BITTERS 

Braces the nerves and 
creates a whulesome ap- 
petite. Should be onevery 
sideboard. Call for it at 
any first class hotel, cafe, 
club or restaurant, and 
see that it is UNDER- 
BERG, 



























ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 


AND BETTER FOR YOU 
Over 6,000,090 bottles imported to U. S. 
Used and indorsed by the highest 

authorities in all countries, 

















Delicately Colored and 
Mounted Pictures 
Make a Cozy and Attractive Den 
ONE DOLLAR 
will br ng the above series of three pictures, beauti- 

fully colored and mounted, size 13x 15 
50 cents 
will bring any one picture you specify 
5 cents 
will bnng our Blue Booklet on Dens, with illus 
trations and hints 
ORDER TO-DAY 
JUDGE COMPANY 
New York 


Address2 


ADVERTISE IN 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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At Grocers, ce 
BOTTLED ONLY BY,II. UNDI RBERG ALBRECHT, 
RHEINBERG, 


LUYTIES BROTHERS GenlAg ts 


Model Wine Cellars, 204 William Srreet, New York 






Wine Merchants, Ete. 


GERMANY, SINCE 1546. 
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THIS TYPEWRITER 
DELIVERS THE GOODS! 


It's the Oliver—the Standard Visible 
Writer. 

The Oliver Typewriter is just like an 
athlete stripped for a race. 

uM is free 
from unneces- 
sary multiplicity 
of wires and 
springs. 


No network 
of flimsy keys to 
get tied into 
hard knots. 


The nimble 
fingered stenog- 
rapher can put 
talk into type with this machine jus? as 
rapidly as she takes your dictation, 





For no matter how swiftly she writes, 
she can see just what she’s doing. 

‘he key-board is so wonderfully re- 
sponsive to the touch of the finger tips that 
Speed comes wtthout effort. 

The factors that make for speed are its 
visible writing, its light, elastic key touch 
and its all ‘round simplicity. It has the 
fewest possible wearing points, and it 
prints with a downward stroke. 


‘OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is a flawless piece of mechanism, combining the 
strength of tested steel, with the perfect adjust- 
ment of the works of a watch. You can use an 
Oliver a lifetime, and the type will not lose align- 
ment. 

It never suffers from nervous prostration; 
requires only a little oil and plenty of exercise to 
keep it at the highest point of efficiency. 

The hum of Oliver Typewriters is heard in 
the most progressive business houses in the 
land. Sales increasing at a phenominal rate. 
Get acquainted with the Oliver! Write for the 
Oliver book—we send it free with our compli- 
ments. 


To Complete Our Selling Organization 


we will appoint a number of Local Agents in un- 
occupied territory. This is an opportunity for 
making big money in an easy, dignified way. 
Our Traveling Salesmen personally instruct 
Local Agents, and help them make sales. If 
you are opento engagement, write atonce. But 
don't ask for the agency unless you mean to do 
business and hustle. Address at once— 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CQ. 
153 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
We want Local Agents ‘n Canada. 


Principal Foreign Office-75 Queen Victoria St., London. 
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7 oy MIGHTIER > THAN iTHE SWORD ay 


\ NS SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are aliead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Asserted sample box for 2% cts. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William SI., New York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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ORMSTON & GLASS 
_LONDON 








OR SPURT 



















FEDERATION 
HOLOER 

















